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THE MEMORY GUILD 


For Learning Best Hymns 
BISHOP H. W. WARREN. 


Special Providence 


HERE ean be no general providence 

that is not special. Worlds are held 

and swung by holding every mote that 

shimmers in the sunbeam. Not only is the 

whole way ot the good man not hid trom 

the Lord, but all his steps are ordered by 
Him. 

No doctrine is more emphasized in the 
Scriptures. The care extends to beasts and 
birds. Are ye not of more value than 
many sparrows? Commit your widows 
and fatherless children unto Me. John 
Huss at the stake told the Lord, * My times 
arein Thy hand,” and broke out with the 
jubilant notes ot Ps, 31 : 19-24. 


* My timesare in Thy hand ;” 
My God, | wish them there ; 
My life, my friends, my soul, I leave 
Entirely to Thy care. 


‘* My times are in Tby hand,” 
Whatever they may be ; 
Pleasing or painful, dark or bright, 
As best may seem to Thee. 


‘“ My times are in Thy band;”’ 
W hy should I doubt or tear ? 
My Father's hand will never cause 
His child a needless tear. 


‘* My times are in Thy hand,” - 
Jesus, the crucified ! 
The hand my cruel sins had pierced 
Is now my guard and guide. 


“ My times are in Thy hand ;” 
I'll always trust in Thee ; 
And, after death, at Thy right hand 
I sball forever be. 


— Wm. F. Lloyd (b. 179, d. 1858). 





Commencement at Wesleyan 
University 


So much space bas already been devoted to 
the addresses delivered at Wesleyan University 
that only an outline report is needed. The 
Commencement, including a celebration of the 
200th anniversary of Joho Wesley’s birth, at- 
tracted apn unusually large number of graduates 
ard friends. The clase of ’63 had present 16 out 
of 19 living members. Distinguished men 
were present in great force. Among them were 
Daniel H. Chase, of the class of 1833, the oldest 
living graduate; Bishops Foss and Andrews, 
and Bishop Hendrix of the Methodist Episco- 
pa) Church, South; Drs. H. A. Buttz and 8. F. 
Upham of Drew Theological Seminary ; Editors 
J. M. Buckley of the Christian Advocate and 
W.YV. Kelley of the Methodist Review; Presi- 
dents J. W. Bashford of Ohio Wesleyan and 
Reed of Dickinson; Secretary McDowell of the 
Education Society ; Dr. R.S. Rust, ex-secretary 
of the Freedimen’s Aid Society; Judge G. G. 
Reynolds of New Yors; Governor Bates of 
Massachusetts ; Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the 
Treasury: and, of non-Methodists, President 
Eliot of Harvard, President Wilson of Prince- 
ton, Governor Uhamberlain of Connecticut, 
Bishop Brevster of the Episcopa! Church in 
Connecticut, and R. W. Gilder, editor of the 
Century. As this list is not intended to be all- 
inclusive, it may as well stop right here. 

After the rains of recent weeks and the sub- 
sequent sunshine, the old town was beautiful; 
and the weatber was pleasant during the Com- 
mencement days save for afew bours on Mon- 
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day, when a heavy rain necessitated holding 
the class-day exercises within doors, and the 
postponement of the campus rally. 

The days were crowded wi'h events, many of 
which cannot find notice in this brief chronicle. 
The laying of the corner-stone of the “ Scott 
Laboratory of Physics”’ was an event occupy- 
ing only afew minutes, but important; and it 
may be noted that the new Fisk Hall, the erec- 
tion of which is considerably advanced, will 
give additional and much-needed accommoda 
tion for recitations. 

On Monday morning the chapel was crowded 


‘to hear the announcement of awards of prizes. 


The successful contestants seemed to the writer 
to be younger than in his college days. Strange 
that it should be so! 

Two items in connection with the business 
meeting of the Alumni Association may be 
mentioned: one, an emphatic repudiation of 
tbe performance of some of the younger alum- 
ni who, about 2 A.M. on Sunday, started a fire 
in close proximity to the young women’s dor- 
mitory, which called out the city fire depart- 
ment; and the otber a vote to co-operate with 
the newly appointed financial agent, Dr. Wood, 
in his endeavor to secure $100,000 from the 
alumni. Dr. Wood is confident that if this 
effort succeeds, he can raise $1,000,000. 

The gymnasium was too small to accommo- 
date all who wished to attend the alumni lunch- 
eon, At this meeting Stephen H. Olin of '66 
presided as toastmaster, and addresses were 
made in response to toasts by Hon. George G. 
Reynolds, Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, Bishop E. R. 
Hendrix of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, W. D. Leonard of ’78, and President Eliot 
of Harvard. 

The social receptions of the college fraterni- 
ties on the late afternoon of Tuesday were 
largely attended. After the evening’s address 
the “campus rally" was beld, with extensive 
illuminations, and an attendance of perhaps 
one thousand. 

The trustees at their annual meeting passed a 
resolution asking for an addition of $1,000,000 to 
tbe permanent fand of the University, this 
amount to be raised within two years. Subse 
quently the Alumni Association pledged itself 
to give $100,000, provided the rest of the $1,000,000 
fand could be raised. 

The baccalaureate sermon by President Ray- 
mond (part of which appeared in last week’s 
issue) was heard by a large audience. The text 
was Gal. 1: 15-17, and the discourse was forceful 
and pertinent. 

The distinguishing and especially interesting 
features of this year’s Commencement were 
those directly connected with the celebration 
of the bicentennial anniversary of John Wes- 
ley’s birth. They included a poem by Richard 
Watson Gilder, editor of the Century, and four 
addresses on different days. Of these addresses, 
two appeared in last week’s HERALD, and two 
are in this issue. Each of these efforts was a 
nvasterpiece in its way, and no one of them re- 
sembled either of the otbers. Professor Win- 
chester’s address was in the author’s well-known 
and finished style, was pervaded by subtle 
humor, was (despite Mr. Olin’s remark that 
after hearing it he still was of the opinion that 
Winchester considered Wesley a good sort ofa 
man) discriminating and appreciative, and 
well set forth “ Wesley,the Man.” President 
Wilson’s address on “ Wesiley’s Place in His- 
tory” was terse and incisive, evincing insight 
into the characteristics of the England of Wes- 
ley’s day, and accorded to that good and great 
man his due meed of pruise. The address by 
Mr. Jackson, vccupying an bour and a quarter 
in delivery, was a clear statement of the rela- 
tion of Methodism past to its present in respect 
to both ecclesiastical pulity and doctrine. To 
the writer, Dr. McDowell's address was of sur- 
passing interest, presenting Wesley as saint, 
prophet, and evangelist. Clear-cut and spiritu- 
ally uplifting, fervent and forcefu! in delivery — 
thus this utterance may be accurately charac- 
terized. 

Commencement came at 10.30, Wednesday 
morning. For the first time in the history of 
the University the collegiate robes or gowns, 
such as are worn at Yale and other universities 
on Commencement, were in evidence, covering 
the civilian garb of the officials of Wesleyan, 
the dignitaries who were to receive honorary 
degrees, the presidents of other culleges who 
were here as delegates from their institutions of 
learning, the Governor, and those Wesleyan 
men who come back for this bicentennial and 
bave honorary degrees already. The addresses 
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were by Bishop Brewster, of. Connecticut, Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church; Bishop Andrews; 
and President Tucker of Dartmouth. 

At the close of the latter’s address degrees 
were conferred on the graduating class. The 
honorary degrees were conferred as follows: 
Doctor of Divinity — William E. Huntington, 
acting president of Boston University; Rev. H. 
A. Buttz, president of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, Madison, N.J.; Rev. John Binney, dean 
of Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn.; 
Rev. Frank K. Sanders, Yal* University; Rev. 
William F. McDowell, New York; Bishop E. R, 
Hendrix, Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 
Bishop Chauncey B. Brewster, of the diocese of 
Connecticut. Doctor of Laws — Leslie Shaw, 
Secretary of the Treasury of the U united States ; 
Abiram Chamberlain, Governor of Connecti- 
cut; Jobn L. Bates, Governor of Massachusetts ; 
Rev. David Allison, president of Mt. Allison 
College, New Brunswick, Can.; Rev. James W. 
Basbford, president of Wesleyan (0.) Univer- 
sity ; Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Cen- 
tury Magazine ; Henry L. Ingraham, Brooklyn ; 
Rey. William J. Tucker, of Dartmouth College; 
Prof. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton Univer- 
sity; Prof. William D. Brewer, Sheffield Scien- 
tifie School, Yale University. 

When each oneof the candidates for honor- 
ary degrees was presented to President Ray- 
moud by Prof. Thomas C. Winchester, Dr. Ray- 
mond made a brief address. In referring to 
Governor Bates of Massachusetts, he said that 
tbe degree was conferred upon him because of 
the fidelity, tact, and ability he bad brought to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and be- 
cause of the courage and consistency with 
which he has served for the advantage of the 
whole people, and not for any one class. With 
the “ president’s reception,’’ Wednesday even- 
ing, the exercises and festivities of the week 
drew to a close. A. H. HERRICK. 
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Proposed ‘‘ Guayana Republic”’ 


EVOLUTIONISTS in Venezuela 
have conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a new republic, entirely independ- 
ent of the Caracas Government. The 
program includes the making of General 
Rolando, who has been elected by some 
of the rebel leaders of the east the suc- 
cessor of General Manuel A. Matos as 
chief of the insurrection, president of the 
new State, to which it is proposed to give 
the name, ‘‘Guayana Republic.” It is 
said that certain English capitalists are 
interested in the establishment of the pro- 
posed State, and are encouraging the proj- 
ect with promises of financial assistance, 
as well as with hints that Great Britain 
would recognize the new government as 
soon as it was organized. In return for 
these considerations “the capitalists are 
said to have exacted the promise of 
a concession for the navigation of the 
Orinoco River, which is in the territory of 
the new republic. The free advertisement 
of these plans in the columns of the 
American press has put President Castro 
thoroughly on his guard, and he is not 
likely to yield sovereignty over eastern 
Venezuela without a struggle. 





World’s Shipbuilding 


HE total output of the world’s ship- 
building last year amounted to 2,476 
veseele, aggregating 2,787,524 tons. Great 
Britain and ,its colonies produced 1,459 
ships, aggreguting 1,699,454 tons, distrib- 
uted as follows : England, 937 ; Scotland, 
404 ; Ireland, 27 ; the royal dockyards, 5 ; 
and the colonies, 86 vessels. The total 
tonnage built, in, the United States — 
which ranks_second among the shipbuild- 
ing countries — was 817,775 tons, a figure 
slightly less than that reached the year 
before. In this country there are twelve 
shipyaids capable of turning out vessels 
of the largest size, and seventeen others at 
which average-sized vessels can be built. 
On the Great Lakes there are nine large 
ship building establishments and five 
smaller ones. It is stated as a curious 
fact that as a nation eats sugar so is its 
power on the sea. All sea-faring nations 
eat sugar largely. England consumes 


ugar at the per capita rate of 86 pounds a 
year, and half the ships that flout today 
fly the British ensign. The next great 
thipping Power is the United States, where 
the per capita consumption of sugar is 67 
pounds per annum. So the proportion 
runs through the list of the other maritime 
Powers, down to Russia, which consumes 
only 10 pounds of sugar per capita. Tur- 
key, which has practically no mercantile 
marine, though visited by the fleets of al- 
most all the world, consumes only 7 
pounds a year per inhabitant. 





State of the Treasury 


HE monthly statement issued by the 
United States Treasury, July 1, 
shows that the available cash balance is 
$234,394,275 — an increase of $9,225,377 for 
the month, and of $25,820,159 during the 
year. The available cash now on hand is 
the largest sum ever known to the Treas- 
ury. The total gold holding is $631,186,- 
844, a decrease during the month of over 
$6,000,000, but an increase over the amount 
held June 30, 1902, of nearly $72,000,000. 
The net gold held, free from any out- 
standing obligation, is over $102,000,000. 
The interest-bearing debt shows a decrease 
of $16,528,930 during the year, through 
the redemption of bonds. The total rev- 
enues received during the twelve months 
past aggregated $558 887 ,526. 





Reclamation of Arid Lands 


HE United States Government is 
about to invest ten million dollars, 
accruing from the sale of public lands in 
the arid States, in a vast scheme of arid- 
land reclamation, which was authorized 
by a recent act of Congress. The Geolog- 
ical Survey has submitted the plans of five 
enterprises for approval by tbe Cabinet, 
whicb, it is thought, will render an agere- 
gate of one million acres available for set- 
tlement on terms advantageous to the 
Government. Land in the arid region 
which now is comparatively valueless 
will, when assured of an adequate and 
permanent water supply, be worth, it is 
estimated, a minimum of fifty dollars per 
acre, and in some cases as high as five 
hundred dollars per acre. Irrigated land 
supports on an average one person to the 
acre. It is the hope of the Government 
by the expenditure of $10,000,000 to add 
at least $50,000,000 to landed values in the 
irrigated regions. The five projects rec- 
ommended include the construction of a 
reservoir on the Sweetwater River in 
Wyoming; the building of the unique 
St. Mary canal in Montana, which will 
divert the waters of one watershed and 
turn them through the divide upon 
another watershed so that they will 
eventually find their way into the Galf 
of Mexico ; the ‘‘ Nevada project,’’ which 


involves the construction of reservoirs 
lying in whole or in part ia the State of 
California ; the construction of a six-mile 
tunnel to serve as a conduit for the flow 
of the Guaonison River in Colorado; and 
the storage of water in the Salt River near 
the mouth of Tonto creek in Arivona. 





Faith in Free Trade Affirmed 


HE natural elation that Mr. Cham- 
berlain may have felt at the extreme 
laudation he received from Mr. Balfour, 
who acted as spokesman for the Constitu- 
tional Club which entertained the Colonial 
Secretary at luncheon, June 26, and pre- 
sented him with an address, must have 
been somewhat toned down by the cold 
reception given to his pet proposals by a 
group of fifty Free Trade Unionist mem- 
bers of Parliament who met in the com- 
mittee room of the House of Commons, 
July 1, to discuss and, as it proved, dissect 
the preferential tariff scheme. While a 
guarded resolution authorizing an inquiry 
into the Chamberlain proposals was 
finally passed, pains was taken to de- 
clare that if those projects resulted in any 
departure from free trade, the result 
would be disastrous to England. Lord 
Goschen, who made one of the principal 
speeches, maintained that insistence upon 
the preferential tariff plan would be sure 
to bring defeat at the polls. Even if Mr. 
Chamberlain succeeded in sweeping the 
country at large, he could not sweep away 
the rump of fifty Free Trade defenders. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach declared with 
emphasis that he was not going to be 
driven from the party for adhering to the 
principles which the Conservatives have 
maintained for fifty years. While these 
influential adherents of ‘the Free Trade 
idea say that they are not opponents but 
friends of the Government, it is evident 
that they mean to use the prerogative of 
faithful frieudship in resolutely wounding 
to the death, if they can, the projects to 
which some members of the Cabinet have, 
so erroneously, as they think, committed 
themselves. 


lowa Compromise 


HE Iowa Republican State Conven- 
tion meeting at Des Moines, July 1, 
indorsed President Roosevelt and his 
tariff and trust policy, and renominated 
Governor A, B. Cummins. The action of 
the convention is received by some papers 
as a shelving of the “ Iowa idea,’’ but ts 
more properly to be described as a com- 
promise deliverance. The platform con- 
gratulates the nation on the present era of 
prosperity, commends the administration 
of Governor Cummins, expresses satis- 
faction at Iowa’s leadership in national 
affairs, favors legislation in behalf of good 
roads and irrigation, recommends self- 
government in the Philippines, denounces 
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mob violence and disfranchisement of the 
Negro in Southern States, and reaffirms 
the gold standard. While the public ut- 
terances of Governor Cummins are not 
endorsed, his devotion to “ progressive 
principles of Republicanism’ is com- 
mended. The tariff plank adopted reiter- 
ates the faith of Iowa Republicans in the 
principle of protection, declares tbat tariff 
rates enacted to carry out this policy 
should be “just, fair and impartial, 
equally opposed to foreign control and 
domestic monopoly, to sectional discrim- 
ination and individual favoritism,’’ en- 
dorses the policy of reciprocity as ‘‘ the 
natural complement of protection,’’ ap- 
proves the treaty with Cuba recently rati- 
fied, and commends the “ patriotic and 
resolute ’’ course of President Roosevelt in 
controlling trusts and regulating interstate 
commerce. In his speech of acceptance 
of the renomination for the governorship 
Governor Cummins affirmed the pro- 
foundest faith in the policy of protection, 
and disclaimed any intention of promot- 
ing radical inoovations, but frankly de- 
clared. that he still holds tenaciously to 
his carefully formed views iv favor of such 
changes in the tariff as may prevent 
monopolies from taking undue advantage 
of its provisions. 


Department of Commerce Opened 


HE new Department of Commerce 
and Labor, of which George B. 
Cortelyou is the chief, and the ninth 
great department of the Government to be 
organized, was opened, July 1, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, including prayer 
and the makirg of several speeches. This 
bureau is pre-eminently the business de- 
partment of the Government, where it 
takes systematic account of its own com- 
mercial, industrial and scientific activi- 
ties. The new Department will have 
control of the lighthouse establishment, 
the steamboat inspection service, the 
bureau of navigation, the shipping com- 
missioners, the national bureau of stand- 
ards, the coast and geodetic survey, the 
bureaus of immigration and statistics, the 
census bureau, the bureau of labor, the 
fish commission, and the bureau of 
foreign commerce. In the opinion of 
President Roosevelt the bureau of corpo- 
rations, which is under the immediate 
control of Mr. Gartield, is to be one of the 
most important departments of the 
Government, and although Wall Street 
looks upon it with some suspicion, the 
President means to make it useful both to 
business and to capital. The general aim 
of the new department is not to exercise 
inquisitorial powers over large corpora- 
tions, but, while watching the trusts, to 
help American commerce and business 
men in every way possible. 


Terms of Cuban Treaties 


HE treaties for the leasing of coaling 
stations by Cuba to the United 
States, which were considered in the 
Cuban Senate, July 3, provide that the 
United States shall pay Cuba $2,000 a year 
rent for the two stations during the period 
of occupation. The United States is to 
advance to Cuba the money necessary for 
the acquisition, without delay, of the 
property within the reservations, Cuba ac- 
cepting such sums as payment in advance 
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of the rent of the stations. No commer- 
cial or industrial business will be carried 
on within the bounds of the stations. The 
United States will pay no duty on mer- 
chandise or war material brought into the 
stations for its own use. In the Isle of 
Pinee treaty the United States renounces 
in favor of Cuba all claim regarding the 
island that might be made in virtue of the 
treaty of Paris. This renunciation is 
made in return for the concession of the 
coaling stations made by Cuba. The 
treaty turns over the Isle of Pines to the 
absolute sovereignty of Cuba, but safe- 
guards the rights and privileges of the 
American residents on the island, as 
though they were on American territory. 
Property, judicial and educational rights 
are especially guaranteed. President 
Palma and the leading administration 
senators are endeavoring to secure the ap- 
proval of the treaties by the Cuban Senate 
at the present session, and the United 
States Navy Department is anxious to be- 
gin work at once on the coaling stations. 





Convention of Educators 


HE forty-second annual convention 

of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, attended by 25,000 educators from 
all parts of the country, opened its sessions 
Monday evening in this city. The formal 
opening of the convention— which is 
really a congeries of conventions, with 
fifteen departments — was preceded by a 
session Monday morning of the National 
Council and the Department of Indian 
Education. At the latter meeting ad- 
dresses of welcome were delivered by 
Lieutenant-Governor Curtis Guild, Jr., 
and by Dr. E. E. Hale. Responses were 
made by W. A. Jones, commissioner of 
Indian Affaira, President H. B. Frissell 
of Hampton Institute, and Miss Estelle 
Reel, superintendent of Indian Schools. 
At the National Council Professor Charles 
De Garno, of Cornell, delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Voluntary Element in Ed- 


ueation,’”’ T. M. Balliet, superintendent - 


of schools at Springfield, Mass., and Mrs. 
Ella F. Young, of Chicago University, 
discussed ‘‘The Saving of Time in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education.” 
The arrangements for the reception and 
entertainment of the thousands of 
teachers who have been pouring into 
Boston have been admirable, and the 
greatest interest is being taken by the 
general public in the doings of the con- 
vention. 


Watching Russia 


ELATIONS between the United 
States and Russia are becoming 

more strained, and while it is not antici- 
pated that affairs will progress to the 
point of an actual clash of arms, the situ- 
ation 1s recognized by the Government at 
Washington as serious. American states- 
men are ata loss to understand Russian 
methods of diplomacy. The opinion is 
freely expressed that Russia is ‘‘ bluffing’”’ 
in Manchuria, and tbat only a powerful 
armed demonstration by the natural 
allies, England, Japan and the United 
States, will avail to make her abate her 
big pretensions. Admiral Evans, whose 
despatches have caused uneasiness in 
Washington, is concentrating a force of 
fifteen warships in the Pechili Gulf, 
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where Russia already has fifty craft of 
all kinds and sizes. This precaution on 
the part of Admiral Evane is evidently 
dictated by a desire to place himself in a 
position where he can watch Russia to 
greater advantage than Minister Conger 
at Pekin is able todo. Meanwhile Count 
Cassini’s peculiar modes of expressing 
himself have injured his popularity both 
in Russia and the United States, and 
added to the general diplomatic confusion. 





Pacific Cable Opened 


NDEPENDENCE DAY this year re- 
ceived signal commemoration by the 
opening of the new commercial Pacific 
cable, which is not indeed the first sub- 
marine telegraph line to cross the Pacific 
— its completion having been anticipated 
eight months by the Vancouver-Brisbane 
cable — but yet has a special significance 
for the United States. Before midnight 
last Saturday President Roosevelt sent 
from Oyster Bay a congratulatory de- 
spatch over the new cable to Governor 
Taft in the Philippines. A cablegram ad- 
dressed to Clarence H. Mackay, the pres- 
ident of the Cable Company, who was 
then at Oyster Bay, was sent westward 
on its circuit around the world, and 
arrived back in Oyster Bay in twelve 
minutes, A despatch sent eastward 
around the world made the circuit of the 
globe in nine minutes. No one of the 
sections of the cable now completed is 
more than 2,500 miles long, but to take 
care of an aggregate of 8,000 miles of line 
will be a serious task for the constructing 
company. Little interruption from this 
source to the working of the cable, how- 
ever, is anticipated. 


Pope Leo Dying 


T is evident, though there is conceal- 

- ment regarding the real condition of 
the Pope, that he is very ill, and his 
death is hourly expected. As we go to 
press on Tuesday, cablegrams announce 
that he is steadily growing weaker, that 
artificial respiration has been resorted to 
as the final expedient, and that extreme 
unction has been administered. It is also 
reported that there is unusual activity 
among the Cardinals looking to an imme- 
diate conclave for the election of a suc- 
cessor. 





Congo Inquiry Demanded 


NCREASING pressure is being 
brought to bear from several direc- 
tions on the Belgium Government to 
right the wrongs that are said to exist in 
the Congo region. A resolution was re- 
cently adopted by the British House of 
Commons, directing the foreign office to 
correspond with the signatory Powers to. 
the Brussels Treaty with regard to these 
abuses. Allegations have been made to 
the United States Government asserting 
that at least three articles of that treaty 
are being violated. It is alleged that Bel- 
gium has a monopoly of the foreign trade 
of the Congo, that the section of the 
treaty giving all religious denominations 
equal privileges in the Congo has been 
violated, and that the worst kind of in- 
humanity is practiced, including forced 
labor and brutal treatment of natives and 
foreigners alike. In Belgium itself a 
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Socialist member of the Chamber of 
Deputies bas been prodding the govern- 
ment relative to its apparent indifference 
to transactions in the Congo. A motion 
oftered by this deputy to the effect thai a 
commission of inquiry into the alleged 
atrocities be api ointed was combated by 
Baron de Favereau on the technical 
ground that Belgium has no right to in- 
terfere in the Congo province, which isa 
distinct sovereign State. 





COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 
DOOMED ! 


HIS announcement will come, we 
fear, with ashock to some of our 
readers, but sooner or later they must face 
the inevitable, and they might as well 
realize it at the outset, The coup de grace 
has been given to what we know as 
college culture by Mr. George Horace 
Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, in an editorial article in that paper 
under the date of June 6, entitled, ‘‘ Cut 
Out the Educational Frills!’”’ The pro- 
duction, although brief, goes to the heart 
of things in a vigorous fashion. For ex- 
ample, here is one paragraph: ‘ Let the 
ordinary college graduate honestly answer 
this question: Except for ‘making a 
front,’ how much use have your Latin 
and Greek, your analytical geometry and 
calculus, ever been to you?”’ 

The production closes by calling upon 
the colleges to recognize the fact that in 
our modern world only the lusty, alive 
hustler can maintain a foothold, and on 
that account ‘‘to drop their beloved, 
moth-eaten trappings of medizvalism.”’ 
We trust this voice in the wilderness will 
be heeded. The college world should now 
face the fact, brought out in the article, 
that it has been working on the theory 
that ‘‘ the mind can be developed only by 
forms of mental labor which are other- 
wise absolutely useless,’’ and that the 
spirit which it has cherished is ‘ snob- 
bish,”’ its chief aim having been to dec- 
orate itself with “‘ impeding frilleries.’’ 

This state of things is really dreadful, 
aud it seems to have gone along unchecked 
since the Middle Ages. It appears to have 
been imported to this country in the 
‘‘ Mayflower,’’ and to have found here a 
fruitful soil in which totake root. Har- 
vard and Yale were the institutions 
largely to blame at first for its growth, 
but it spread with singular rapidity from 
colony to colony, until about a dozen strug- 
gling institutions wearing these ‘‘ moth- 
eaten trappings of medizevalism ’’ were in 
existence when the Constitution was 
adopted, The signers of the Declaration, 
about two-thirds of them, and about the 
same proportion of the men who shaped, 
in convention assembled, the new Consti- 
tution, and for the past century and over 
all but one of the chief justices, and nearly 
all the speakers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, have prided themselves on the 
‘‘ front ’’ which these ‘* educational! frills ”’ 
enabled them to make. In view of the 
evident uselessness of a college education 
in practical life, as thus instanced, it is 
high time to put » quietus on it, Cut off 
the frilis ! 

We find further reuson for considering 
this advice in the data given in the well- 
known volume, ‘‘ Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica,’’? 1902. Out of the entire population 
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of this country there appear in this work 
the names of 11,551 people who have 
become sufficiently known away from 
home ‘‘to make the publication of bio- 
graphical facts about them seem desir- 
able.”” Officers of the national and of 
state administrations, judges of couris, 
lawyers, heads of great corporations, 
bankers, engineers, editors, writers, cler- 
gymen, officers of the army and navy, 
college presidents and professors, congress- 
men, senators, artists, publishers, and 
others more or less prominent in the life 
of the nation, have their names recorded 
here. More than half of the entire list 
wear the “‘ educational frills’’ of a college 
course, and seem to be proud of them, for 
they furnish the name of the institution 
whence they graduated and the year when 
they emerged from the ‘ moth-eaten ”’ 
course of medizeval atudy. Hundreds of 
others, in addition, went through the 
high school curriculum, which today is 
also ‘‘moth-eaten,”? with Greek and Latin 
and mathematics, and other musty relics 
of the Middle Ages. 

Doubtless the significance of the above 
data has been noted by Mr. Lorimer in 
connection with the assault which he has 
begun uron the current’system of colle- 
giate education. Let us study the facts 
fora moment. There are in this country 
in round numbers — leaving out of the 
case Negroes and Indians — about nine- 
teen million men of voting age. Shut- 
ting out of i'view a great mass of these 
who are notably illiterate, and of the 
lowest grade of foreigners, we have per- 
haps fifteen million of a population left, 
out of whose ranks men of more than or- 
dinary influence and ability emerge into 
publicity; the approximate number of 
these, as stated above, according to the 
careful researches embodied in the volume 
alluded to, is 11,551. Judging by the an- 
nual number of graduates now produced 
from the higher institutions of the coun- 
try, including normal! schools, and taking 
into the case also those who have had a 
partial college course, a reasonable esti- 
mate of American collegians now living 
can hardly reach a million. That is pos- 
sibly an exorbitant estimate, but we will 
let it stand. Out of this million, then, 
came one-half of all the men who were 
prominent in any way in the country in 
1902 — men recognized as in the lead in 
business, in professions, in art, literature, 
science, finance and politics. The non- 
collegian population, numbering fourteen 
million, furnished the other half of the 
number of men in thefront rank. Or, to 
put it in another way, one collegian out of 
every 182 gets into the lead, and becomes 
of some measure of public importance, so 
that his record is sought after and printed 
by the editors of ‘‘ Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica.’”’?’ On the other hand, one man out of 
2.545 non-collegian men in the whole 
country comes to the front. It would ap- 
pear thus from the data that the chances 
of a college-trained man for advancement 
and success, using those terms somewhat 
asa hustler would use them, are at least 
fourteen times those of a man not trained 
in college. The Saturday Evening Post 
will have to show how these exceptional 
men have been maimed, and shackled, 
and hoppled in the race for distinction by 
the medizevalism of the college course. 

Account will also have to be taken of 
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the fact that in most cases these college- 
trained men are afflicted with the delu- 
sion that their college studies have really’ 
been of service to them in the activities 
of life, and that without the training 
which the college gave them they would 
not have risen to the front. The Phila- 
delphia editor, now that he has started in 
on this tilt, will doubtless soon show 
these braggarts the vanity of their boasts 
and the worthlessness of the so-called dis- 
cipline and culture which they fancy 
they secured through their college train- 
ing. Hip, hip, hurrah! The battle is on : 
Mr. Loriumer versus the colleges, universi- 
ties, and other moth-eaten relics of the 
Middle Ages! Down with Greek! Out 
with Latin! Hit the calculus a big 
whack ! Pitch analytical geometry into 
the realms of innocuous desuetude ! Edu- 
cational frills, clear the track! Mr. Lor- 
imer is after you with his shears! Trap- 
pings of medizevalism, beware! You are 
doomed ! The Man Who Knows has his 
eye on you, and you are to be ruthlessly 
torn from the manly forms which but for 
you would appear in all their savage and 
pristine vigor and beauty. College grad- 
uates to the rear! Hustlers to the front ! 





FACTS WORTH NOTING 


The exports from Berlin to the United 
States for the last fiscal year amouuted to 
$9,431,417 — an increase of $1,196,809 over the 
previous year. 


The Czar of Russia has sanctioned the 
formation of a new police forve, to maintain 
order and assure security in the rural dis- 
tricts of 46 provinces of European Russia. 
The sum of $5 250,000 has been appropriated 
to cover the cost of maintaining the force. 


The town of Huntington, Long Island, 
celebrated, July 4, the 250th anniversary of 
its settlement. President Roosevelt was 
present on the occasion, and made a speech, 
in the course ot whick he declared that the 
worst crime against the country is dishon- 
esty in either public or private life. 


The Korean Government, with the pur- 
pose of placating Japan, has ordered the 
Treasury to pay half price for the war 
steamer lately purchased from the Japanese 
Embassy,and has also adopted vigorous 
measures to suppress the agitation against 
Japanese bank- notes. 


Professor Farr and a party of students 
from Princeton University have found in 
the Fish Creek country of Montana what 
are considered to be the remains of a stone 
age city, besides fossils and bones of pre- 
historic animals. In one mound the al- 
most complete skeleton of a man was dis- 
covered, the bones showing that he must 
have been nearly nine feet tall, and that he 
was of powerful build. Near by was tound 
the skeleton of a woman, a little smaller, 
There was also discovered a foot of an 
animal that resembled a dog, but which 
must have been as large as a horse. 


President Loubet received a warm wel- 
come from King Edward on his arrival! in 
London on Monday. An impressive array 
ot British warships at Dover saluted the 
first President of the French Republic who 
has ever represented France as a guest of 
the British Court, when the cruiser 
** Guichen,” with the distinguished guest 
on hoard, was sigbted in the offing. The 
London populace shared in the enthusiasm 
ot the occasion, and English dignitaries are 
vying with one another in the effort to 
make President Loubet’s stay pleasant 
and memorable. 
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WASTE IN WORK 


O work is accomplished without 
labor, and labor means expendi- 
ture of energy. This expenditure is in 
exact proportion to the work done, but is 
often out’ of all proportion to the visible 
result. If we need one thousand heat- 
units to produce a certain amount of 
steam, we find we cannot produce that 
steam by consuming an amount of coal 
that contains just one thousand heat- 
units, but we must use from two to ten 
times that quantity of coal to secure the 
result desired. This is the fruit of what 
we might call the law of waste, and this 
law runs throughout all nature. The 
farmer realizes it as he sows and reaps ; 
the naturalist wonders at it as he gazes 
upon a herring’s spawn; the physicist 
meets it as he calculates the heat given 
forth from our sun ; the faithful preacher 
feels it as he toils for souls. If each day’s 
visible result represented exactly each 
day’s conscious expenditure, the toiler 
would be satisfied ; but often in reviewing 
our work we say impatiently and sadly : 
‘‘The day is lost.’’ The teacher has 
taught conscientiously and faithfully, and 
yet he feels as though his labor had been 
thrown away; the preacher’s sermons 
have been miserable failures; the day’s 
study has not left one clear idea in the 
student’s mind ; the editor has labored at 
his editorial and now tosses it aside as 
worthless. Teacher, preacher, student, 
editor —all have failed. Waste, waste, 
waste! Yet this is how the world’s work 
isdone. After all, no day is wasted that 
has seen houvest toil. 

But toil is costly. No work can be done 
without paying the price in nervous en- 
ergy or muscular or spiritual drain. The 
world is healed by the virtue that goes out 
of her toilers. The bee gathers its honey 
at the expense of its wings, and at last 
drops to earth and dies. So every pound 
of honey in the world of thought, or art, 
or religion, represents expenditure of 
human life— worn-out wings and dead 
workers. But still workers outlive idlers, 
and there is joy in work. We are God’s 
workmen, and even if we are wearing 
out, the work is getting done. 





REV. DR. ALEXANDER MAC- 
LAREN RETIRES 


HE ministry of Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren, who has just resigned 

the activities of his world-renowned par- 
ish — Union Chapel (Baptist), Manches- 
ter, England — has had few parallels. 
He has occupied that one pulpit since 
1858, a period of forty-five years, with in- 
creasing influence and enlarging fame. 
Within the past four or five years he 
has suffered from adecline in physical 
vigor, and receutly he has had to accept 
respite in the shape of a vacation for 
some weeks in order to recuperate ; but, 
aside from these features of the case, he 
has continued to produce sermons and 
exert an influence in the pulpit almost 
unexampled in view of his years. He 
was born in Glasgow in 1826, and last 
February passed his 77th birthday anni- 
versary ; and yet, week by week, he has 
preached sermons marked by a felicity of 
expression, a mingled grace and strength 
of utterance, and an individualizing qual- 
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ity which have been recognized as extraor- 
dinary, while at the same time produc- 
ing articles on the International Sunday- 
school lessons, issued in the British Weekly 
in London and in this country simultane- 
ously in the Sunday School Times, whose 
literary style, spiritual insight, and expos- 
itory acumen have given them celebrity 
throughout the English-speaking world, 
and in additiou on special occasions, here 
and there throughout Great Britain, mak- 
ing platform addresses at special gather- 
ings of his own denomination, and in 
connection with the work of the National 
Council of the Evangelical Free Churches 
—a movement in which he has been a 
notable leader. In addition his published 
volumes of sermons, expositivns of Scrip- 
ture, prayer meeting addressees, and his 
expositions of the Psalms : nd of Colos- 
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sians in the ‘ Expositor’s Bible,’’ have 
made him a living power in this country, 
in Australia, and in many foreign mission- 
ary stations, as well as in Great Britain. 
His sermons alone make up a library of 
twenty-five or thirty volumes, ajl of them 
having distinctive literary value, and all 
of them at the same time instinct with 
evangelistic and spiritual life. His skill 
in extempore speech in the pulpit is phe- 
nomenal. Sentences fall from his lips 
whose beauty, exactness, poise and struc- 
ture are perfect ; and yet, while the felic- 
itous style betokens the work of a master, 
the message which is urged home in 
his utterances is felt to be the chief thing. 
Dr. Maclaren has been in sympathy with 
the new school of biblical science, and 
has kept in touch with every step of 
progress made by Scriptural interpreta- 
tion ; he has shown no disposition to bold 
fast to old views or traditions simply be- 
cause they are old, but at the same time 
his Gospel has been, substantially, the old 
message. He has shown by his method 
and practice that the straightforward mes- 
sage of the Word, aimed at the conscience 
and the heart, still wins, and that furtber- 
more the preaching of the old-time Gospel 
does not mean the utterance of any cant 
terms, or stale catchwords, or medieval 
homilies. His career enforces the truth 
that the pulpit may flame with evangel- 
ical fervor, may maintain and strengthen 
its hold upon the popular brain and heart, 
may march, step by step, in the way of 
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critical investigation, may keep its face to 
the front and its vision alert for the new 
truth, and at the same time may put its 
message into a literary form which com- 
mands attention because of its exquisite 
rhetorical force and beauty. 

Dr. Maclaren began his ministry at 
Southampton, where he served as minis- 
ter of the Portland Chapel from 1846 
until 1858. He was but twenty years of 
age at the opening of his pastorate in that 
city, but he had already taken a course of 
study in Glasgow High School, Glasgow 
University and in Stepney College, now 
Regent’s Park College, London. His 
scholarly attainments were recognized by 
Edinburgh University in 1877 by the de- 
gree of Doctor in Divinity. His father 
was a merchant, and at the same time 
pastor of a Baptist Church in Glasgow, so 
that the lad had a double sort of environ- 
ment and equipment for his work. In 
May, 1896, when his ministerial jubilee 
was celebrated, the great denominations 
of England united in an address of con- 
gratulation to him, and a few months 
later his portrait was given to the city of 
Manchester and a testimonial was pre- 
sented to him as indicative of the esti- 
mate put upon his ministry, his charac- 
ter, and his influence by the great outly- 
ing Christian public. 

In his delivery Dr. Maclaren has fol- 
lowed a quiet, undemoustrative style, 
with few gestures, but his sermons have 
always suggested a deep undercurrent of 
feeling, kept in due control, and lying 
back of the spoken message. As a sam- 
ple of the lucid, penetrating, and singu- 
larly quickening style of Dr. Maclaren, 
take the following from his exposition of 
St. Luke’s version of our Lord’s tempta- 
tion in the wilderness. Note the felici- 
tously-chosen words, their harmonious 
combination, and the perfect exposition 
of the truth thus evolved : 


“This first temptation teaches us much. 
It makes the manhood of our Lord pathet- 
ically true, as showing Him bearing the 
prosaic but terrible pinch of hunger, car- 
ried almost to its fatal point. It teaches us 
how tnnocent and necessary wants may be 
the devil’s levers to overturn our souls. It 
warns us against severing ourselves trom 
our fellows by the use of distinctive 
powers for our own behoof. It sets torth 
humble reliance on God’s sustaining will 
as best for us, even if we are in the desert, 
where, according to sense, we must starve; 
and it magnifies the Brother’s love, who for 
our sakes waived the prerogatives of the 
Son ot God, that He might be the brother 
ot the poor and needy.” 


Hardly a page of Dr. Maclaren’s writ- 
ings can be scanned without finding 
phrases or sentences worthy of study and 
remembrance. His adjectives are exact 
and revealing in their character. Thus 
he tells us that the worship of self-right- 
eous people is ‘‘ punctiliously proper and 
utterly dead ;’’ he pictures Peter’s acts 
as strangely compounded of “ warm- 
hearted, impulsive love, and presumptu- 
ous self-confidence ;’’ he suggests that 
were any other teacher or prophet to as- 
sume the attitude which Jesus of Naza- 
reth did, ‘‘ the world would meet the pre- 
posterous claim with deserved and inex- 
tinguishable laughter ;’’ concerning the 
angel at the sepulchre of our Lord he 
says: ‘‘Note his youth, his attitude, his 
attire ; the angelic life is vigorous, pro- 
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gressive, buoyant, and alien from decay.’’ 
Hundreds of such citations might be 
made. They may suggest to those who 
have remained unfamiliar with Dr. Mac- 
laren’s writings what a fathomless mine 
of expository wisdom remains for their 
exploration. 

Dr. Maclaren will hold the relation of 
pastor emeritus to Union Chapel, Man- 
chester, and will preach occasionally as 
his strength may permit, or as other cir- 
cumstances may prompt. The last Sun- 
day in June closed his pastorate of forty- 
five years. Rev. J. E, Roberts, who 
for many years has been the beloved co- 
pastor of the church, will succeed his 
senior in office, it is understood. 





Fillingham-Potter Incident 


ROTESTANT EPISCOPAL circles in 
New York city have been stirred by 

an incident which has been widely adver- 
tised by the secular press because ot the 
sensational features which it threatened to 
develop. Rev. R. C. Fillingham, a bene- 
ficed clergyman of the Church of England, 
who has taken a prominent part in oppos- 
ing the ritualistic movement in Great Brit- 
ain, having been present on a revent Sun- 
day at the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
in New York city, where “* high mass” is 
regularly performed, vestments are worn, 
and incense is burned, addressed an open 
letter of remonstrance to Bishop Potter, 
calling upon him as ‘‘a ruler of the Prot- 
estapt Church to take steps to put an end to 
these scandalous and idolatrous proceed- 
ings.”” Bishop Potter in reply wrote a 
sharp letter in which he described Rev. 
Mr. Fillingham as “a lunatic.” He also 
advised that if Mr. Fillingham presented 
himselt at a service and created any disor- 
der he be *“ thrown out.” This letter of the 
Bishop’s Mr. Fillingham has characterized 
as “ violent and irsulting,” and accuses the 
Bishop of ignoranée and of condoning “ the 
illegalities and idolatry practiced by the 
rector of St. Mary the Virgin.” Mr. Filling- 
ham, who sails this week for England, 
threatens to come back in January and stir 
things up. His apparent assumption of a 
right to create disorder in an American 
church, based on the tact that the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in this country ‘ has 
declared that she has no intention of differ- 
ing in anything from the doctrine, disci- 
pline and worship of the Church of Eng- 
land,” would seem to imply that he had 
never heard of the existence of such a doc- 
ument as the_Declaration of Independence. 





A Step Towards Church Union: 


E chronicle with plexsure every step 

in advance looking toward larger, 

closer union among the children of God, 
The divisions are far too many. For some 
time the Congregational, United Brethren, 
and Methodist Protestant churches have 
been considering terms of union. Last 
week at Pittsburg, Pa., the joint committee, 
representing the three denominations, with 
Dr. Washington Gladden as chairman, 
unanimously agreed on a plattorm of union 
and a joint address to the three governing 
bodies. No organic union is at present in 
sight, but only a sort of federation — which 
may, of course, lead to something stronger 
— whereby a common general council shall 
be held at stated periods. This council 
will only have advisory power; but it is 
believed it will bring the denominations 
into closer fellowship, prevent unnecessary 
multiplication of churches, unite weak 
churches in the same neighborhood, unify 
some or all the kindred organizations now 
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existing, and accomplish, after a time, 
co-ordinated activity, if not organic unity. 
The basis of representation in the general 
council will bs one tor every 5,000 mem- 
bers. As the Congregationalists have 
659 324 members, the United Brethren 
277,825, and the Methodist Protestants 
184,097, this arrangement will give the three 
bodies 132, 55 and 37 delegates respectively, 
the Congregationalists having a clear 
majority of the whole. The combined 
body — if it should come te this — would 
have 1,120,773 communicants, 13,112 church- 
es,arnd 9,824 ministers. They are substan- 
tially the same in doctrine, and the differ- 
ences in church government are not very 
great. The Methodist Protestants, who 
seceded trom the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1830 because of opposition to the 
episcopate and a demand tor co-ordinate 
lay authority, while retaining quarterly, 
Annual and General Conterences, are Con- 
gregational in the full sharing of power 
with the laity an: the election of temporary 
presidents tor their assemblies. The 
United Brethren, who have existed since 
1800, are more distinctively Methodist, in 
that they have bishops and presiding 
elders; but the former are elected only for 
four-year terms by the General Confer- 
ence. It would do our Congregational 
brethren good to take on some of these 
Methodist features, thus securing a better 
method of pulpit supply and a more com- 
pact, unified, vigorous organization ; just 
as it has done us gvod to modity somewhat 
in the direction of Congregationalism. 





Priesthood of the People 


HE laity are coming to hold large 
place in tbe organization and work- 

ings of the modern church. It is right that 
they should have due recognition as Chris- 
tian workers. The president of the Amer- 
ican Board is a layman; the time will 
probably come — not many years hence — 
when some layman like John H. Converse 
will be elected moderator ot the General 
Assembly, and in other denominations 
laymen are taking an active part in the 
conduct of church aftairs. Toe emphasis 
is not to be put upon office-holding by 
either ministers or laymen, but upon bur- 
den-bearing, in which all must have a 
share. It has been the glory of Methodism 
that from the start it has magnified the 
duty and opportunity of the lay worker. 
It is no detraction from the secure tame of 
the Wesleys to say this. “Great as was 
the work of the ordained ministry,’ says 
Rev. W. E. McLennan, “it was the laity, 
set on fire with holy zeal, that carried the 
Gospel to the masses of Englishmen. And 
it is significant that John Wesley was led 
to see God’s hand in the work of lay 
preaching through the influence of his 
mother, herself a true preacher of the Gos- 
pel, who wrote concerning Thomas Max- 
field, whom Wesley was about to silence: 
‘Take care what you do. Thomas Max- 
field is as truly called ot God to preach the 
Gospel as ever you were.’ Susanna Wes- 
ley’s advice was heeded, and lay preaching 
became a recognized branch of church 
work. It undoubtedly made Methodism 
the great power it is today in England. 
Ot American Methodism it is perhaps 
enough to say that it was founded by 
three lay preachers: Philip Embury, Rob- 
ert Strawbridge, and Captain Webb. If in 
these latter days something of the old 
power is lacking, the cause may be looked 
for, not so mach in the so called worldli- 
ness of the church, which is rather an effect 
than a cause, asin the decline of the class- 
meeting — that splendid lay training school 
of the church — and in lay preaching.” As 
Dr. Abel Stevens has aptly remarked: 
“The tuture of Methodism will depend 
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greatly on its fidelity to the primitive idea 
ot the * priesthood of the psople’ — an idea 
which has been pervasive in its structure 
from base to summit, and all powerful in 
its history.” 





Counsel Worth Repeating 


HERE is no more practically urgent 
and unfortunately troublesome ques- 
tion now before the American people than 
that of the relations of capital to labor. The 
fault for such friction and misunderstand- 
ing as now exists is not, as some ardent 
partisans would make out, all on one side. 
In this connection a portion of a recent ser- 
mon by a Methodist pastor, Rev. J. B. 
Grauley, is worth quoting. Mr. Grauley 
affirms his entire sympathy with the work- 
ing-claeses, but advises them to practice 
thrift and economy in these times of pros- 
perity and not go too far in their demands 
upon their employers. He adds: *‘ There 
never was a period in which the conditions 
for the working classes were so favorable 
and promising as at present. Hence the need 
of wisdom, in order to make the most of 
these conditions, in order to do lasting 
good. On the other hand, there is the dan- 
ger of abuse, which may resnlt in unfortu- 
nate circumstances, to be avoided. Our 
working classes should appreciate the fact 
of interdependence. Capital is indispen- 
sable to the prosperity of the people. Hence 
the proper spirit should be manitested 
toward the employer. In order to do this, 
there is no need of humiliation or a surren- 
der ot one’s rights. Rather the rigbt spirit 
will conserve the interest ot the working 
classes. Both employer und employee 
should regard ani appreciate the interests 
of one another.’”’ Selfishness and greed on 
the part of the employer and unjust and 
unreasonable demands on the part of the 
employees, Mr. Grauley holds, will result 
in disadvantages to both. Now is the time 
to fill the larder against a possible rainy 
day: “ In the time of the present prosper- 
ous conditions let there be thrift and care- 
ful planning for the future, and the work- 
ing classes will escape a condition of idie. 
ness and waut which still lingers in our 
memory.’’ 

In this connection it is interesting and 
confirmatory to note that Judge George 
Gray, president of the Anthracite Coal 
Commission, in the course of a sp3ech at 
the alumni dinner given at Yale, June 24, 
uttered this reassuring prophecy regarding 
the future relations of labor and capital in 
America: “‘ Oae lesson [ have learned, and 
I hope the country has learned, from events 
which made the coal strike commission 
necessary, and that is its hopstulness for 
the future. There is no trouble so menac- 
ing or dangerous in the conflicts between 
labor and capital that it cannot be peace- 
fully and righteously settled by the com- 
mon sense of the American people” In- 
dustrial and social safety aud peace lie in 
the direction of calm consideration and yet 
never undue exaggeration of the differences 
between capital and labor. 





PERSONALS 





— Dr. Homer Eaton, of the Book Con- 
cern, returned to New York last week. 


— Rev. Dr. and Mrs, E. 8S. Tipple, of New 
York, sail this week for Europ: for a short 
trip. 

— Weare pained to announac? that Mrs. 
Ciara A. Babcock, wifeot Rav. D C. Bab- 
cock, D. D, ot Wast Darry, N. H., died at 
noon on Taarsday, July 2, atthe parson- 
age. The funeral occurred on Sunday, 
July 5,at230Pp.mM,in St. Lake’s Church, 
West Derry, and the interment wa; at Pen- 
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acook on Monday. A suitable memoir of 
this excellent woman will appeur at an 
early date. 


—Dr. E. A. Blake, of Tiemont St. 
Church, this city, delivers the address be- 
tore the “‘ Society of Spiritual Culture,” at 
‘Ocean Grove, N. J., July 18. His subject is, 
** The Spiritual Culture ot Probationers.”’ 


— Among the degrees conferred by Yale 
University at its recent Commencement we 
note the name of Sara A. Emerson among 
the list of Doctors ot Philosophy. The title 
of her thesis was: ‘*‘ The Historical Nu- 
‘cleus of the Stories of Abraham Contained 
in the Book of Genesis.” 


—Ida M. Tarbell, in Chapter IX of her 
famous “ History of the Standard Oil 
‘Company ” now appearing in McClure’s 
Magazine, refers in the July number to the 
** Downer Works of Boston,” with which 
Mr. Joshua Merrill, president of the Boston 
Wesleyan Association, was so long identi- 
fied, and presents a portrait of him. 


— Rev. C. F. Butterfield, of Friendship, 
Me., writes under date ot June 29: “In 
‘our observance of the Wesley Bicentennial 
last evening we were greatly pleased with 
the presence and address of Dr. C. W. 
Rishell, ot Boston University School of 
Theology. Dr. Rishell now has a suromer 
cottage in one of the most beautitul spots 
in Friendship.” 


— Rev. Archey D. Ball, of New York city, 
and Miss Laura E. Crump, ot Lake Mills, 
Wis., were married at the home of the 
bride’s parents, June 30, Dr. Samuel 
Plantz, ot Lawrence University, officiat- 
ing. Mr. Ball, formerly associate pastor of 
the Madison Ave. Church, New York city, 
now returns to Central Valley, N. Y., 
where he is at present stationed. 


— We bave not seen a better characteriza- 
tion ot Rev. R. J. Campbell, otf City Tem- 
ple, London, as a preacher, than this trom 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Ludlow, ot East Orange, 
atter Mr. Campbell had preached in his 
church: “* Mr. Campbell’s power is largely 
from his sweet spirituality evinced in voice 
and manner. Nobody thought him a 
‘great’ preacher, but everybody wanted to 
hear him again —the best sort of 4 preach- 


-er.”’ 


—It strikes us that President Eliot, in 
characterizing Dr. LeBaron R. Briggs, 
Dean ot the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
Harvard University, who has been chosen 
president ot Radcliffe College tor Women, 
as “patient, tender, discerning, candid, 
just and cheering, because convinced of the 
overwhelming preponderance of good in 
the student world,” comes pretty near pre- 
senting the ideal man for the time and its 
needs. 


—A very pretty home wedding took 
place in Auburn, Me., June 24, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Mae EK. Knight, the contract- 
ing parties being Mr. Thomas Arthur 
Roberts, superintendent of schools and 
principal of the high school in Madison, 
Me., and Miss Charlotte Gertrude Towne, 
a@ niece ot Mrs. Knight, and also of Rev. E. 
W. Goodier, of Dighton, Mass., who per- 
formed the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. 
Roberts are both graduates of Bates. Atter 
Sept. 1 they will reside in Madison, where 
they are active members of the Methodist 
Church. 


—The California Christian Advocate ot 
June 25 says: “ Mrs. Bishop Hamilton, her 
sister, Miss Battelle, and the Bishop 
matched their strength against the Yosem- 
ite hills and climbed the tamous trail to 
Glacier Point. They enjoyed every step of 
the way, not to mention the glorious in- 
spiration from the lofty crag. When Dr. 
G. W. Woodruff visited that point some 
years ago and the whole grandeur of the 
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Valley burst upon him, he sbouted and 
shrieked tor joy. He thought tor a mo- 
ment that he would be then and there 
translated.” 


— Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Magee returned 
from their wedding trip last week. 


— Rev. Richard Povey and wite, of Un- 
casville, Conn., are booked to sail tor Eng- 
land on the “ Arabic” of the White Star 
Line, July 10, from New York. 


— Mr. Ray B. Kipp, of Onarga, IIL, a 
member of the class of 1902 at Northwest- 
ern University, sailed irom New York on 
the steamship ‘* Umbria,” Saturday, July 
4, tor his work at St. Paul de Loanda, An- 
gola, West Central Africa, where he is to 
teach. 


—Prot. C. M. Stuart, D. D., of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, is attending the National 
Educational Convention, this city. He was 
present at the Commencement at Wesleyan 
University, and goes on Thursday to Ply- 
mouth to meet with the joint Hymnal Com- 
mission, of which he is secretary. 


— Rev. George Jackson’s address, which 
we publish from a stenographic report 
made at Wesleyan University, and which 
was repeated at People’s Temple, this city, 
was noteworthy in several respects. It was 
critical, absolutely fearless, and just. He 
treated subjects which needed scholarly and 
brave discussion, especially among us. He 
was master ot his theme, and in nothing 
did he swerve or flinch in the slightest 
degree. It was refreshing indeed to listen 


to a Methodist who dared to lay hold of’ 


hard and vexed problems and to say just 
what he thought about them. Perhaps 
nothing that has been said in this country 
at this Wesley Bicentenary will be so tar- 
reaching and healthy in its influence. 


—On Wednesday, June 24, at 3.30 P. m., 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. 
Piper, of Pine St., Portland, Miss Evelyn 
S. Clark, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. C. J. Clark, D. D., was united in mar- 
riage with J. W. Hewitt, Ph. D., son of 
Rev. and Mrs. Hosea Hewitt, of Bath, Me. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. H. 
Hewitt, assisted by Rev. J. F. Haley, D. D., 
ot Pine St. Church, Portland. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony a receptiun was 
held. The bridal couple were assisted in 
receiving by Mrs. C. J. Clark and by Rev. 
and Mrs. Hewitt, the occasion being the 
thirtieth anniversary of their marriage. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hewitt will be at home to 
their triends aiter Sept. 1, at Worcester 
Academy, where Dr. Hewitt is master in 
Latin. 





BRIEFLETS 





The Massachusetts Spy of Worcester ot 
July 3 contains a lengthy report of the cele- 
bration of the Wesley Bicentennial which 
took place in Trinity Church on Thursday 
night, in which Bishop Mallalieu presided, 
Dr. W. T. Perrin led the devotions, and ex- 
cellent addresses were delivered by Bishop 
Hendrix and Dr. Albert Carman. 


There may be unconscious good, but was 
there ever any unconscious evil? Sin al- 
ways knows that it is sin. 





Since our briet report of the Boston 
Wesley Bicentenary meetings was written, 
which appears elsewhere, we have received 
the following note from one ot our most 
distinguished Methodist laymen: “ What 
in the name of sense was the use of one 
and one-third solid hours being wasted 
(except tor Dr, Perrin’s very considerate 
address), on Monday afternoon, in prelim- 
inaries, betore the speech-making, which 
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we all came tor, began? And Tuesday 
night three-quarters of an hour right out ot 
the live heart of the evening again for noth. 
ing!” 





Senator Hanna is reported to have said 
in « half-hour address at the dedication ot 
the new Salvation Army Headquarters at 
Cleveland, O., which cost $200,000, that * it 
he had time to preach he would help the 
Salvation Army with his voice.” That 
ardent statement should be taken with 
some allowance. If the Senator is not pat- 
ronizing the Salvation Army, it he had the 
constraint on him to speak with and tor 
them, he would make time to do it. The 
trouble is, he is not yet really “ called to 
preach,” or, it he is, he does not heed it. 
Would that he might devote himself to such 
a holy cause! Why not? And hundreds 
ot other men like him! Is there any nobler 
service than the restoration of wrecked 
humanity? 





The Watchman ot last week contains a 
sympathetic, critical and brotherly edi- 
torial upon John Wesley and the Metho- 
dist Church. Our contemporary is so just 
and frank as tosay: “ Today, in the United 
States, Methodism in its various branches 
is by far the largest of all Protestant de- 
nominations.” There is also among the 
editorial paragraphs this timely sugges- 
tion: “* A reading of John Wesley’s diary, 
excerpts trom which have been recently 
published in an attractive form by Revell 
—‘ The Heart of John Wesley’s Journal’ 
— is a most wholesome tonic to those who 
think that they are overworked. The tired 
teeling leaves one as he seeks to realize 
what that one man did. Itis a better tonic 
than quinine.”’ 





One of ths noteworthy statements made 
by Rev. R. J. Campbell, of the City Temple, 
London, while in this city, demands 
thoughtful consideration. He said: “ It 
seems almost strange to me to hear certain 
questions asked about criticism which have 
become commonplace to us. I refer to Bib- 
lical criticism and questions of eschatology. 
I don’t mean to say that they are settled in 
England, but the asking ot them has be- 
come commonplace. You’re ahead of us in 
many ways, but I don’t think you’re up to 
us in theological thought.” One point 
which he especially made is that on that 
side of the water they have reached a stage 
where they are no longer hysterical over 
this matter. May the day hasten when 
American with English Christianity shall 
tully realize that there is positively nothing 
to fear trom the results of Biblical criticism. 





We have all heard of the little boy who 
prayed that the Lord would take care of 
him at night, but omitted all petitions tor 
help during the day, tor, said he, ** A fellow 
must be a fool if he can’t take care of him- 
self in the day!’’ There are, however, a 
good many people who are much more ot a 
menace to themselves and to others when 
they are awake and around than when they 
areasleep. The dangers ot the day are as 
great as, or greater than, the perils of the 
night. And it is only the good Lord who 
ean protect and preserve His saints amid 
either. 





A traveling evangelist, a student of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, has been 
engaged to labor in the Adirondacks under 
the auspices of the American Baptist 
Publication Society and the New York 
State Baptist Convention. The evangelist 
is to travel about in a gospel wagon, the 
equipment of which consists of a stock of 
Bibles, religious literature, song books, and 
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au organ. Outdoor meetings will be held 
in isolated places, The work will be con- 
tinued in the winter in the lumber camps. 





Bank President 


ITH unusual sorrow we announce 
\ the death of President John E. 
Toulmin, ol the Nationa! Bank of Redemp- 
tion, this city, which occurred at his resi- 
dence in Brookline, Sunday morning, at 
7.30. Taken ill with typhoid tever on his 
return [rom a six weeks’ tour abroad, fif- 
teen days ago, cerebro-spinal meningitis 
soon supervened, and he remained in a 
state of unconsciousness for several days 
until he passed away. All that the best 
medical skill could do was unavailing. 

Mr. Toulmin was born in Belchertown, 
Mass., Oct. 9, 1860, the son of Rev. William 
B. and Levina B. Toulmin. He fitted tor 
college, but chose a mercantile course in- 
stead, graduating from Bryant & Stratton’s 
Business College. When about twenty 
years of age he entered the Shoe and 
Leather Bank, Boston, as a clerk, where he 
remained about five years, when he went 
to the Second National -.Bank as book- 
keeper, and afterward became discount 
clerk. In 1890 he again became connected 
with the Shoe and Leather Bank, this time 
as vice-president, and after a few years 
succeeded the late J. C. Elms as president. 
As president of this bank he showed 
marked ability, and while there liquidated 
the Everett National and Blackstone Na- 
tional Banks. On Nov. 1, 1901, the Sinoe 
and Leather Bank was merged with 


A Noteworthy 
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National Bank ot Redemption, and he was 
elected president of the consolidated insti- 
tution, which position he held at the time of 
his death. He was a member ot the Boston 
Art, Algonquin, and Exchange Clubs, and 
a trustee of Posten University and the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind. He was 








THE LATE JOHN E. TOULMIN 


also a trustee ot St. Mark’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Brookline. 
In 1886 he married Alice M., daughter of 
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the late Capt. Henry Barber, a well known 
Boston shipmaster. He leaves a wile, two 
daughters — Evelyn and Edith—and an 
infant son who bears his father’s name — 
John E. Toulmin. Besides the surviving 
mother and father, he leaves one brother, 
George W., otf Kansas City, Mo., and a 
sister, Miss Flora L. Toulmiu, of Malden. 

Leading financiers accredited the deceased 
with being one of the ablest of the young 
bank presidents ot this city. This state- 
ment is justified by the tact that during his 
presidency of the consolidated banks he 
had raised the deposits from $9,000,000 to 
$21,000,000, and the selling price of the stock 
of the National Bank of Redemption had 
gone up under his management trom $125. 
to $186 per share. He bad a genius tor 
financing great moneyed institutions. To 
a remarkable degree he won the confidence 
of the stockholders and patrons of his 
bank, and they loved him asa triend and 
brother. He is taken away just as a note- 
worthy future of wealth and influence was 
opening before him. As a member of the 
finance committee of Boston University, 
he had become greatly useful to this institu- 
tion. He generously supported St. Mark’s 
Church and the connectional causes of the 
denomination, and had come to an unusual 
place of distinction and serviceableness in 
Methodist circles. His death is deeply 
deplored, and has made a vacancy which 
cannot be filled. 

The funeral services occur after the paper 
is sent to press, Rev. Dillon Bronson offi- 
ciating, assisted by Rev. William H. Lyon, 
ot Brookline. 





The Wesley Bicentenary 


JOHN WESLEY’S PLACE IN 
HISTORY 


WOODROW WILSON, LL. D. 
President of Princeton University ‘ 
Address delivered at the Wesley Bicentenary celebra- 


tion at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., on 
Tuesday evening, June 30, 


OHN WESLEY lived and wrought while 
the Georges reigned. He was born but a 
year after Anne, who became queen; a year 
betore the battle of Blenheim was fought, 
while England was still caught in the toils 
ot the wars which were to create constitu- 
tional laws; when Marlborough was in the 
field and the armies atoot which were to 
make the ancient realm free, without dicta- 
tion from any prince in Europe. But when 
he came to the ministry, and in the days in 
which his work was begun, all things had 
tallen quiet again. Wars were over, and 
the pipes of peace breathed soothing strains. 
The day or change had passed and gone, 
and bluff Sir Robert Walpole ruled the 
land, bolding it quietly aloot trom excite- 
ment to the steady, humdrum course of 
peace, in which questions of the treasury 
and of representative administration were 
to be talked about — not questions of con- 
stitutional right, or any matter of deep 
conviction. Ihe first of * the dull Georges ” 
had come suitably into the play, at the 
centre of the slow plot, bringing with him 
the vulgar ways of the provincial court of 
obscure Hanover. 

The real eighteenth century had set in, 
whose annals even its own historians have 
pronounced to be tedious, unheroic, with- 
out plot, though they would fain make 
what they can out of the shell. They have 
found it dull because it lacked dramatic 
unity. Its wars were fought tor mere 
political advantage, because politicians 
had intrigued and thrones fallen vacant — 
tor the due balance of power and the ad- 


justment ot dynasties were represented in 
the growth of empires and the progress of 
political ideals. The thinkers of the day 
had as little elevation of thought as the 
statesmen, the preachers as little ardor as 
the philosophical wits whom they scarcely 
troubled themselves to challenge. The 
poor were unspeakably degraded, and the 
rich flung morals to the winds. 

But the historians who paint this sombre 
picture 


Look Too Little upon Individuals, 


upon details, upon the life that lies outside 
the field ot politics and philosophical think- 
ing. They are in search of events that alter 
the course of history or leaders who cry a 
challenge to the spirits of men. Forget 
statecratt, forego seeking the materials for 
systematic narra'ive, and look upon the 
eighteenth century as you would look upon 
your own day — as a period of human life 
whose details are its real substance — and 
you will find enough and to spare of homan 
interest. The literary annals of the time 
when Swift and Addison and Burke and 
Butler and Pepe and Gray and DeFoe and 
Richardson and Fielding and Smollett and 
Sterne and Samuel Johnson and Gold- 
smith and Cowper and Burns wrote, and 
Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley and Keats 
were born, cannot be called barren or void 
of spiritual significance. No doubt the 
poets of Queen Anne’s time courted a muse 
too prim, too precise, too much void of pas- 
sion, to seem to us worthy to stand with 
the great spirit of revelation with which 
the notable poetry of the next century was 
ushered in; but here was a very sweet re- 
lief from the ungoverned passions of the 
Restoration, from the licentious fires of 
men who knew the restraints neither of 
purity nor of decency ; and he must need 
strong spices in his food who finds Swift 
insipid. Nodoubt Fielding is coarse, and 


Richardson prolix and sentimental, and 
Sterne prurient ; but the world which these 
men uncovered will always stand real and 
vivid before our eyes. It is a crowded 
stage, with living men uponit. The eight- 
eenth century can never seem a time vague 
and distant, after we have read these pages. 
No doubt Dr. Johnson failed to speak any 
vital philcsophy ot lite, and spoke only 
common sense, and the talk of the day and 
of the taverns ran upon preserving the 
English constitution rather than upon im- 
proving it ; but it is noteworthy that Gold- 
smith, who was of that company, was born 
in the same century that produced Lau- 
rence Sterne; and “She Stoops to Con- 
quer ” and the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” with 
their sweet savor of purity and grace, not 
less than Tristam Shandy and Tom Jones 
with their pungent odor, blossom in the 
unweeded garden of that age. Burns sang 
in the north the songs that enrapture us ; 
and the bards were born who were to sing 
in strains that move our spirits still. The 
deep peals beat on that uneventful century. 

All things were making ready for a‘great 
change. When the century began it was 
the morrow of a great struggle from whose 
endeavors men rested with a great longing 
for repose, The trouble of the civil wars 
had not ended with the restoration of 
Charlies and the ousted James, but ended 
only with the constitutional revolution. 
that followed 1688 and with the triumph otf 
the Prince of Orange. It had been com- 
pounded of every element that can excite 
or subdue the spirits of men. Questions of 
politics had sprung out of questions of re- 
ligion, and men had tound their souls 
staked upon the issue. The wits of the 
Restoration tried to laugh the ardor off; 
but it burned persistently until its work 
was done. No wonder the days of Queen 
Anne seemed dull and thoughtless atter 
such an age ; and yet, no wonder there was 
a sharp reaction. No wonder questions of 
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religion were all,and minor questions of 
reform postponed. No wonder Sir Robert 
sought to cool the body politic and calm 
men’s minds for peace. 

But other forces were gathering head, as 
hot as those which had just subsided. 
This long age of barren reaction was in 
fact an 


Age of Preparation 


also. It was not merely the morrow of one 
revolution, but was also the eve of another 
more tremendous still, which was to shake 
the whole tabric of society. England had 
no direct part in bringing the French Rev- 
olution on; but she drank with the rest of 
the wine of the age which produced it, and 
before it came she had had her long, rude 
awakening in the revolt of her magnificent 
colonies. Great industrial changes were in 
progress, also. This century, so dull to the 
political historian, was the century in 
which the world of our own day was born 
— the century of that industrial revolution 
which made political ambition thenceforth 
a condition of material achievement in 
commerce and manufacture. These were 
the days in which canals began to be built 
in England to open her inland markets to 
the world ; when the spinning jenny was 
invented, and the weaver’s mule; when 
cities which had slept since the Middle 
Ages awoke of a sudden to new life, and 
new cities sprang up where only wilder- 
ness had been. Peasants crowded into the 
towns for work. The country-sides saw 
their life upset and unsettled. These 
crowded the marts, their old life given up 
and no new lite tound. There were not 
places enough, and sturdy burghers were 
ready to turn their hands to crime. The 
old order was broken up, and men did not 
readily find their places in the new. The 
new age found its philosophy in Adam 
Smith’s ** Wealth of Nations ” — the philos- 
ophy of self-interest ; and men thought too 
constantly upon these things to think 
deeply upon any others. An industrial 
age, an age of industrial beginnings, ofters 
new adventures to the mind, and men turn 
their energies into the channels ot material 
power. It is po time for speculating con- 
cerning another world. The immediate task 
is to fill this world with wealth and comtort 
and all the enginery of material success. It 
is no time to regard men as living souls ; 
they must be thought of, rather, as tools, 
as workmen, as producers of wealth, the 
builders of industry, and the captains or 
soldiers of fortune. Men must talk of fis- 
cal problems, of the laws of commerce, of 
the facilities of exchange. Politics centres 
in the budget, and the freedom men think 
ot is rather the freedom of the market than 
the freedom of the hustings or the voting 
booth. 

And yet, there are here great energies let 
loose which have not wrought their full 
effect upon the minds of men in the mere 
doing ot their daily tasks or the mere plan- 
ning for their comforts. Men must 
think and long as well astoil. The wider 
the world upon which they expend them- 
selves, the wider the sweep of their thoughts 
and the restless, unceasing excursions of 
their hope. The mind of England did not 
lie quiet in those unquiet days. All things 
were making and to he made — new 
thoughts of lite as well as new ways of liv- 
ing. Masters and laborers alike were shar- 
ing in the new birth of society. 

In the midst of these scenes, these shift- 
ing forces ot the world, this passing of old 
things and birth of new, stood John Wes- 
ley, the child, the contemporary, the 


Spiritual Protagonist of the Eighteenth 
Century. 


Born before Blenheim, he lived until the 
fires of the French Revolution were ablaze. 
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He was as much the child of his age as 
Bolingbroke was, or Robert Burns. We 
ought loug ago to have perceived that no 
century yields « single type. There are 
country-sides the land over which know 
nothing of London town. The vicar of 
Wakefield rules his parish as no rollicking, 
free-thinking fellow can who sups with 
Laurence Sterne. Sir Roger de Coverley is 
as truly a gentleman of his age as Squire 
Weston. Quiet homes breed their own 
sons. The Scots’ country at the nortb has its 
own free race of poets and thinkers — men, 
some of them, as stern as Puritans in the 
midst of a loose age. Many of the quiet 
village churches in England heard preach- 
ing which had no likeness at all to the cool 
rationalistic discourses of vicars and cu- 
rates whom the spiritual blight of the age 
had touched, and witnessed in its vicarage 
a lite as simple and as elevated above the 
vain pursuits ot the world as any house- 
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hold of Puritan days had seen. England 
was steadied, in that day as always, by her 
great middle classes, whose affections did 
not veer even amid the heavy gusts of that 
time of changes when the old was in trans- 
formation, whoSe lite followed old stand- 
ards, whose thoughts traveled accustomed 
ways. The indiflerence of the church did 
not destroy their religion. They did not 
lose their prepossessions for the ordinary 
manners and morals that keep lite pure. 

It was no anomaly, therefore, that the 
son of Susanna and Samuel Wesley 
should come from the Epworth rectory to 
preach taith, righteousness, and judgment 
to come, to the men of the eighteenth 
century. Epworth in North Lincolnshire 
was a typical English land, and lay remote 
trom the follies and passions of the age. 
There was sober thinking and plain living. 
There, where low levels ran flat to the 
spreading Humber and the coasts of the 
sea, the children of that vicarage, swarm- 
ing the little house and about its hearth, 
were bred in love and fear — love ot recti- 
tude and tear of sin— their imaginations 
full ot the ancient sanctions of religion, of 
prophets and martyrs, their lives drilled 
to right action and the studious serv- 
ice of God. Some things in the intercuurse 
and discipline of that household strike us 
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with a sort of awe, some with repulsion, 
Those children lived too much in the pres- 
ence ot things unseen. The inflexible con. 
science of their parents brought them 
under a rigid discipline which disturbed 
their spirits as much as it enlightened 
them. But though gaiety and lightness ot 
heart were there shut out, love was not, in 
all its sweetness. No one can read Su- 
sanna Wesley's rules for the instruction 
and development of her children, without 
seeing the tender heart of a true woman 
whose children are the light of her eyes. 
This mother was a true counselor, and her 
children resorted to her as toa sort of 
prophet, teeling sate when sbe approved. 
For the stronger spirits among them the 
régime ot that household was a keen and 
wholesome tonic —aud John was certainly 
one of the stronger spirits. He came out 
of the hands of that mother with a temper 
ot fine steel. All that was executive or fit 
tor mastery in the dis- 
cipline of beliet seemed 
to come to periection in 
him. He dealt with the 
spirits of other men with 
the unerring capacity otf 
aman of affairs—a sort 
of 


Spiritual Statesman — 


a politician ot God, ac- 
cepting the policy of a 
kingdom unseen, but real 
and destined to prevail 
over all kingdoms else. 
He did not deem himself 
a reformer. He deemed 
himself merely a minis- 
ter and servant of the 
church and taith in which 
he had been bred, and 
meant that no man 
should avoid him upon 
his errand to -them. 
Hence he searched the 
highways and beat the 
hedges to find tbose 
whom he sought. He 
did not spring to his mis- 
sion like a man who has 
seen a vision and con- 
ceived a plan of his lite 
beforehand, entire, with 
its goal marked upon it 
as upon a map. He 
learned what it was to 
be, day by day, as other 
men do, and did not halt or hesitate, 
not because his vision went forward to the 
end, but because his will was unfailing and 
sure of its immediate purpose. His Jour- 
nal is as notable a record of sound sense 
and practical judgment as Benjamin 
Franklin’s autobiography, or the letters of 
Washington. I[t is his clear knowledge 
and ambition to do, day by day, that is re- 
markable, and the efficiency with which he 
moved from purpose to purpose. 

It was a very simple thing that he did, 
taking it in its main outline and concep- 
tions. Conceiving religion vitally, as it 
had been conceived in his own home, he 
preached it with a vigor and explicitness 
and directness of pbrase which shocked the 
sober decorum of his tellow-ministers of 
the church so much that he was more and 
move shut out from their pulpits. He got 
no church of bis own; and probably no 
single parish would have satisfied his ar- 
dor, had one been found for him. As he 
could not preachin the churches, where it 
seemed to him the duty of every man to 
stand it he could, he must as God’s man 
stand in the fields as Whitefield did, and 
proclaim the message to all who could 
come within the sound of his voice. And 
so he made the whole, kingdom his parish 
— took horse like a courier and carried his 
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news along every highway. Slowly, with 
no premeditated plan, going now here and 
now there as the call directed him, he 
moved as if from stage to stage of a jour- 
ney ; and, as he went, did his errand as if 
instinctively. No stranger at an inn, no 
traveler met upon the road, left him with- 
out hearing of his business. Those whom 
he could not come naturally to a parley 
with he waylaid. The language of his 
Journal is sometimes almost that of a high- 
wayman. At such and such a place, he 
says,“ I plainly declared to those whom 
God gave into my hands the faith as it is 
in Jesus ; as I did the next day to a young 
man whom I overtook on the road.” 

A sober passion for the task grew upon 
him as it untolded itself in his hand irom 
month to month and year by year. He was 
more and more upon the highways. His 
journeys lengthened and carried him where 
preachers had never been beltore — to the 
collieries, to the tin mines, to the fishing vil- 
lages on the coast — and made him familiar 
with every country-side of the kingdom. 
His slight and sturdy figure and shrewd, 
kind face were known everywhere. lt was 
not long before he was in the saddle from 
year’s end to year’s end, always ready to 
speak and talk upon the one thing that 
absorbed him, making conversation and 
discourse his business, seizing upon a 
handful of listeners no less eagerly than 
upou a multitude. The news got carried 
abroad that he was come, and he was ex- 
pected with a sort of excitement. Some 
teared him. His kind had never been 
known in England since the wandering 
friars of the Middle Ages tell quiet and 
were gove. And noiriar had ever spoken 
as this man spoke. 

Wesley was not like Whitefield. His 
errand seemed hardly the same. White- 
field swayed men with a power known 
time out of mind—the power of a con- 
summate oratory whose words posseys the 
minds and rule the spirits. There was no 
magic oratory in Mr. Wesley’s tone or 
presence. There was something more sin- 
gular, more intimate, more searching. He 
commanded so quietly, worked with such 
gentle majesty, touched men so like a 
leader whose coming draws together a few 
partisans and whose going leaves an or- 
ganized body of adherents — so like, that 
cautious men were suspicious and uneasy 
concerning him. He seemed a sort of revo- 
lutionist — left no undertaking as he found 
it—set men by the ears. It was hard to 
believe that he had no covert errand, that 
he meant nothing more than to preach the 
peaceable riches of Christ. “ The Spirit of 
the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to 
the poor; He hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives and recovery of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year ot 
the Lord.” This had been the text from 
which he preached his first sermon by the 
highway, standing upon a little eminence 
just outside the town of Bristol. It de- 
scribes his mission. The churches had 
been shut against him not because he 
preached, but because he preached with 
such disturbing force and directness, as if 
he had come to take the peace of the Church 
away and stir men to a great spiritual rev- 
olution. An uneasy questioning arose 
about him. Why was he so busy? Why 
did he confer so often with an intimate 
group of triends,as if upon some deep 
plan, appoint a rendezvous with them, and 
seem to know always which way be would 
turn next, and when? Why was he so 
restless, so indomitably eager to make the 
next move on his mysterious journey? 
Why did he push on through any weather, 
and look to his mount like a trooper on 
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campaign? Did he mean to upset the 
country? Men had seen the country dis- 
turbed, before that, by fanatics who talked 
only of religion and judgment to come. 
The Puritan and the Roundhead had been 
men of this kind,and the Scottish Cov- 
enanters, Was it not possible that Wesley 
was the emissary of some party or some 
pretender, or even of the sinister Church of 
Rome ? 

He lived such claims down. No mobs 
dogged his steps after men had come to 
know him and perceive the quality he was 
of. Indeed, from the very first men had 
surrendered their suspicions upon sight of 
him. It was impossible, it would seem, not 
to trust him when once you had looked 
into his calm gray eye. He was so iriendly, 
so simple, so open, so ready to meet your 
challenge with temperate and reasonable 
reply, that it was impossible to deem him 
politic, subtle, a mam to preach one thing 
and mean another. There was something, 
too, in the way he bore himself, that would 
discover the hearts of those with whom he 
dealt. Men would raise hands to strike 
him, and bring them down, having caught 
a look in his eye, to stroke his hair. Some- 
thing looked forth {rom his eye which sub- 
dued them — some intimation of lore, some 
sign ot innocence and nobility, some sign 
at once of rebuke and attraction. And so 
there came a day when prejudice stood 
abashed before him and men everywhere 
hailed his coming as that of a triend and 
pastor. He became not only the best known 
man in the country (that, of course, because 
he went everywhere), but also the best 
loved and the most welcome. 

And yet, the first judgment of him had 
not been wholly wrong. A sort of revolu- 
tion did follow him, after all. It was not 
merely that he came and went so constant- 
ly, and moved every country-side with his 
teaching ; something remained after he was 
gone — the touch of the statesman men had 
at first deemed him to be. He was a minis- 
ter of the Church of England. He loved 
her practices and did not willingly break 
with them. It had been with the keenest 
reluctance that he consented to preach in 
the fields outside the sacred precincts o/ a 
church, “ having been all my life,” as he 
says, “ so tenacious of everything relating 
to decency and order that I should have 
thought the saving of souls almost a sin 
had it not been done in a church.”’ 

He never broke with the communion he 
loved. But his work in the wide parish of 
England could not be done alone ; and rot 
many men bred in the ways of the Church 
could be found to assist him. He was forced 
by sheer drift of circumstances to establish 
a surt ot lay society, a sort of Salvation 
Army, to till the fields he had plowed. He 


was 
A Born Leader of Men. 


The conterences he held with the men who 
loved and trusted him were counsels of 
campaign ; and they were plans that he had 
had long in view, as his enemies had sus- 
pected. They have a high and honorable 
place in the history of statesmanship, as 
well. It was a chief part of Wesley’s singu- 
lar power that everything he touched took 
shape as if with a sort of institutional life. 
He was not so great a preacher as White- 
field, or so great a poet as his brother 
Charles ; and men counseled him who were 
more subtle reasoners on the plan of salva- 
tion. Butin him all powers combined. No 
one seemed more excellent than another, 
and every power expressed itself in action 
under the certain operation of his planning 
will. He almost unwittingly leit the church 
behind him. It is this statesmanship in the 
man that gives him precedence in the 
annals of his day. Men's spirits were not 
dead ; they are never dead ; but they some- 
times stand confused, daunted, and amazed, 
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as they did amid the shifting scenes ot the 
eighteenth century, and wait to be com- 
manded. This man commanded them and 
kept his command over them, not only by 
the way he held the eye of the whole nation. 
in his incessant, tireless journeys, by his 
presence everywhere, by his winning power 
ot address, but also by setting up an effi- 
cient organization. He was as practical 
and attentive to details as a master of in- 
dustry, and as keen to keep hold of the 
business aiter he had set it up. It wasa 
bappy gibe that dubbed the men of his way 
Methodists. It was the methods ot his evan- 
gelization that gave it permanence and his- 
torical significance. He would in any case 
have been a notable figure, a moving force 
in the history of his age. His mere preach- 
ing and striking personality, his mere pres- 
ence every where in the story of the time, his 
mere vagrancy and charm, would have 
drawn every historian to speak ot him and 
make much of his picturesque part in the 
motley drama of thecentury. But as it is, 
they have been constrained to put him 
among statesmen as well as in their cata- 
logue of saints and missionaries. History 
is inexorable with the men who isolate 
themselves. They have oltentimes tound a 
place in literature, but never in the story 
of events or in any serious reckoning otf 
cause and effect. Taey may be interesting, 
but they are uot important. The mere rev- 
olutionist looks small- enough, when his 
day is gone. The mere agitator struts but 
a little while with applause among the 
scenes and events which men remember. 
Itis the men who make as well as destroy, 
who really serve their race ; and it is note- 
worthy how action predominated in Wes- 
ley trom the first. Tue little coterie in Ox- 
tord to which we look back as the first asso- 
ciates in the movement which John Wesley 
dominated, were as tervent in their prayers, 
in their musing upon the Scriptures, in 
visits to the poor and outcast, before John 
Wesley joined them, as aiterward. Their 
zeal had its roots in the divine pity which 
must lie at the root of every evangelistic 
movement — pity tor those whom no Gos- 
pel light has reached, the men in the pur- 
lieus of the towns, whom the church does 
not seek and touch. But he gave it leader- 
ship. His genius for action touched every- 
thing with which he was associated. Every 
enterprise took irom him an impuise of 
efficiency. 

No one can do this without altering and 
in his day 


Governing the History of the Engtish-speak- 
ing People 


and of the English rave on both sides oi the 
sea. And, we ask, what was ready to his 
hand? What did he bring, of the things 
which he seemed to create? The origina- 
tive powers of an individual must always 
remain a mystery,a theme more full otf 
questions than of answers. What would 
the eighteenth century in England have 
produced of spiritual betterment, without 
John Wesley? What did he give it which 
it could not have got without him? 
Taese are questions which no man can 
answer; but one thing is plain — Wesley 
did not create lite, but only summoned it 
to consciousness. The eighteenth century 
was not dead ; it was not even asleep. It 
was only confused, unorganized, without 
anthoritative leaders in matters of taith 
and doctrine, uncertain of its direction. 
Wesley’s own Journal affords us a fine 
picture of it, mixed, as always, of good and 
bad. He tared well and ill upon his 
journeys, as England was itself made up. 
The self-government ot England in that 
day was a thing uaocentered and unsystem- 
atic in a degree which it is now difficult 
tor us to imagine. The country gentlemen 
who were mayistrates ruled as they pleased 
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in the country-sides, in matters of justice 
and administration, without dictation from 
London; and yet ruled rather as represent- 
atives than as masters. They were neigh- 
bors to the people whoin they ruled ; their 
interests were not diverse from the in- 
terests of those whom they ruled. Local 
pride or a pablic spirit of traditional char- 
acter held them generally to the just and 
upright course. But the process of justice 
with them was a process of opinion as 
much as of law. Each neighborhood dealt 
with visitors aod vagrants as it pleased. 
There was everywhere a tree touch of in- 
dividuality. The roads were not policed, 
the towns were not patrolled, good men and 
bad did about as they pleased. Ii things 
went wrong, the nearest magistrate must 
be Jooked up in his house or stopped in his 
carriage and asked to pass judgwent as 
chief neighbor and arbiter. 

And so Mr. Wesley dealt with individu- 
als. It was the English way. His ,satety 
Jay in the love and admiration he com- 
manded, or in the sense of tair play his 
presence and methods appealed to; his 
peril, in the crowds or individuals tull of 
evil passions and thoughts. A noteworthy 
thing was, how wany good things he tound 
along those highways—how many were 
giad to listen to him and rejoice in the 
message he brought. These men saw in 
him no orator whom it would have been 
pleasant to hear upon any theme. He 
spoke in words sharper than any twvo- 
edged sword, cutting the conscience to the 
quick. It was no pastime to hear him, It 
was, therefore, the more interesting and 
significant and pathetic, how eagerly he 
Was suught out, as it by men who felt their 
sore need and woa d tain hear some word 
ol litle though it were also a word.ot rebuke 
to men who went astray. The spiritual 
hunger ol men was made manifest, and 
their need ot the church, and their need to 
be saved. The time was ready and cried 
out jor a spiritual revival. The church was 
dead, and John Wesley awakened it. The 
poor were neglected, and Wesley sougbt 
them out. The Gospel was shrunken into 
formularies, and Wesley flung it tresh 
upon the air again in the speech ot 
common men. The air was stagnant and 
fetid; he purified it by speaking always 
aud everywhere the Word of God. And 
men’s spirits responded, leaped at the 
message, and were made wholesome as 
they comprehended it. It was a voice tor 
which they had waited, though they kuew 
itmot. lt would not have been heard if it 
had come untimely. it was the voice of 
the century’s longing, heard in the mouth 
of this one man more confident than in the 
mouth ot any other—and this man a mas- 
ter of other men, a leader who lett his 
hearers wiser than he tound them in the 
practical means of salvation. 

And so everything that made for the re- 
generation of the times seemed to Jink 
itselt with Methodism. The great impulse 
of human teeling which marked the clos- 
ing years of the century seemed in no 
small measure to spring from it. The re- 
torm of prisons, the agitation for the abo- 
lition of slavery, the establishment of mis- 
sionary societies and Bible societies, the 
introduction into lite, and even into law, 
ot pity tor the poor, of compassion tor those 
who must suffer, the noble philanthropies 
and retorms which brighten the annals of 
the nineteenth century, had their spiritual 
birth in the eighteenth. Wesley had car- 
ried Christianity to the masses of the peo- 
pie, had renewed the mission of the Cross 
to men; and all things began to take color 
trom what he had done. Men whom Meth- 
odism may not claim yet in tact tollowed 
this man to whom Methodism owed its 
establishment. No doubt he played no 
small part, also,in saving England trom 
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the madness which tell upon France ere 
the century closed. The English poor bore 
no such intolerable burdens as the poor ot 
France had endured. But society was in 
sharp transition in England. One indus- 
trial age was giving place to another, and 
the poor, particularly, were sadly at a loss 
to find their place in the new. Work was 
hard to get, and the new work in pent-up 
towns was harder to learn and todo than 
the old familiar work in the fields and the 
shops. There were sharper contrasts now 
than betore between the rich and the poor; 
and the rich were no longer always neigh- 
bors in the country-side, but often upstart 
merchants in the towns. It might have 
gone hard with order and government in 
the nation so upset, transformed, disturbed, 
had not the peacetul lessons ot religion 
been taught broadcast, and the people 
made to teel that once more pity and sal- 
vation had sought them out. 

There is a deep fascination in this mys- 
tery ot what one man may do to change the 
tace of his age. John Wesley, we have rea- 
son to say, planned no retorm, premedi- 
tated no revivification of society. His was 
simply the work of efficient conviction. 
How tar he was himseli a product of the 
century wbich he revived, it were a futile 
piece of metaphysics to ask. Thateven his 
convictions were born of his age may go 
without saying. They are born in one by 
the study of his age; and no one listens to 
a voice out of another, least of all out of a 
century yet to come. What is important 
ior us is the 


Method and Cause of John Wesley’s Success. 


His method was as simple as the object he 
hadin view. He wanted to get at men, and 
he went directly to them, like a tellow- 
man standing in like need with themselves. 
And the cause of his success? Genius, 
no doubt, and the gifts ot a leader of 
men; but also something less singular 
though perhaps not less individual in a 
clear conviction of revealed truth and ot its 
power to save. Neither men nor society 
can be saved by opinions. Nothing has 
power to prevail but the conviction that 
commands; for it is not the mind merely, 
but the will and the whole spirit as well. 
It is this, and this only, tbat makes one 
spirit the master of others; and no man 
need fear to uee his conviction, in any age. 
It will not fail of its power. Its magic has 
no sorcery of words, no trick of personal 
magnetism ; it concentrates personality as 
it into a single element of sheer torce, and 
transforms conduct into life. 

Jobn Wesley’s place in history is the 
place of the evangelist who is also a man 
ofaftairs. The evangelization of the world 
will always be a road to tame and power — 
but only to those who take it seeking not 
these things, but the kingdom of God. 
And if the evangelist be what John Wesley 
was, a man poised in spirit, deeply conver- 
sant with the natures of his tellow-men, 
studious of the truth, sober to think, 
prompt and yet not rash to act, apt to 
speak, without excitement and yet with a 
keen power of belief, he can do tor another 
age what John Wesley did for the eight- 
eenth century. His age was singular in 
its need, as he was singular in his gifts and 
power. The eighteenth century cried out 
for deliverance and light, and God had 
prepared His man to show again the might 
and the blessing of His salvation. 





— It today Calvinism is a dying force, it 
is largely owing to the spiritual power 
evoked by Methodism againstit. In Wes- 
ley as in Luther we have an evidence of 
the tact that religion can be reformed only 
by the spirit of religious taith. Besides 
this negative work, Wesley succeeded in 
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turning the attention of men away trom 
opinions about religion to the religious life. 
Whatever opinions he may have inherited 
and acquired, they were all viewed by him 
as subsidiary to that. In his insistence 
upon what a man is, as more essential! 
than what he thinks, he arrived at last at 
the most liberal way of estimating the 
worth of men and women.... People 


sometimes talk about too much religion 
making men narrow, but with John Wes- 
ley it was just the reverse — he had so much 
religion that it at last made his view as 
broad as the love of God. And it is tu his 
lite and influence that I think we must im- 
pute the charitable spirit that prevails 
among religious bodies today. — Rev. Fran- 
cis B. Hornbrooke ( Unitarian ). 





THE JOHN WESLEY BICEN- 
TENNIAL 


REV. WILLARD T. PERRIN, D. D. 


Initial address given at the Wesley Bicentenary 
celebration at People’s Temple, Monday afternoon, 
June 29. 


OHN WESLEY was born in the rec- 
tory at Epworth, England, in the year 
1703 — June 17 old style, June 28 new style. 
He was trained by his mother, Saint 
Susanna. At the age of eleven he lett 
home for the Charterhouse School in Lon- 
don. At seventeen he entered Christ 
Church College, Oxford, and six years later 
was elected a tellow ot Lincoln College. 
In 1729 he became the leader of the famous 
Club at Oxford. May 24, 1738, was the 
memorable day when he felt his heart 
“strangely warmed.” In the following 
year (1739) the first Methodist society was 
tormed. June 25, 1744, was held the first 
Conterence of his preachers. In February, 
1791, be preached his last sermon and took 
his bed to die, triumphantly exclaiming: 
“The best of all is, God is with us.” On 
Wednesday, March 2, 1791, in the 88th year 
of his age, he breathed his last and closed 
a@ career of ceaseless activity well-nigh 
unparalleled. 

Two hundred years have passed since his 
birth, and one hundred and sixty-five 
since his heart was ‘“‘strangely warmed.” 
The little spark of grace has kindled a 
mighty flame which has set the kingdom 
inu blaze. Literally the world has become 
the parish of Wesley’s successors. The 
delegates to the Ecumenical Conference ot 
Methodists held in London in 1901, repre- 
sented not only England, Scotland, Lreland, 
and Wales, but also France, Germany, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, India, China, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Liberia and South Atrica, Mexico, Brazil, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Cerada, and the United 
States. 

The statistics ot worid- wide Methodism, 
as then reported, are indeed startling; 
Ministers, 48,359, lay preachers, 104,836; 
churches, 89,198; members, 7,659,285; Sun- 
day-schools, 83,159; Sunday-school schol- 
ars, 7,267,511; estimated adherents, 25,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000. Methodist trust prop- 
erty has been valued at about $300,000,- 
000, the wealth ot Methodism placed at 
$18,500,000,000; and its annual gilts at 
$65,000,000. The recent Twentieth Cen- 
tury Thank-offerings of Methodism have 
aroused universal praise, the Wesleyans of 
England raising over one million guineas, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church over 
twenty million dollars. Standing in awe 
before these vast results, we involuntarily 
exclaim: ‘* What hath God wrought!” 

But J. R. Green, in his “ History of the 
English People,” declares that ** the Meth- 
odists themselves were the least result of 
the Methodist revival.” This statement is 
most suggestive. The influence of this 
revival upon other Protestant denomina- 
tions has been far-reaching. Mr. Green 
affirms that its action upon the Church of 
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E gland broke the lethargy of the clergy 
and restored the church to lite and activity. 
Charles Knight, the historian, asserte: 
*“*The gradual influence of a more earnest 
sense of religion was diffused through the 
whole community ot Britain.” Inu our 
own land numerous persons are found in 
the other communions who gratetully con- 
tess that they have been reared in Metho- 
dist homes, or converted at Methodist 
altars, or been trained in Methodist insti- 
tutions of learning, or have married Meth- 
odist wives; while a large number of Meth- 
odists preachers have tound their way 
into Baptist, Congregational, Episcopalian, 
Unitarian and other pulpits, carrying with 
them. as « rule, the spirit of Methodism. 
Tke late Prof. Austin Phelps emphatically 
ack now ledged the indebtedness ot New Eng 
land to Methodist theology, while James 
Freeman Clarke wrote: “The Methodist 
Church has been not merely the charch of 
the mustard seed, it has also been the 
church of the leaven. Its spirit has gone 
into other denominations and imparted to 
them new life.” 

The Salvation Army is a child of Meth- 


odism, General Booth having been a Meth- 


odist preacher. Its doctrines are Methodist 
doctrines, and it is simply “ Christianity in 
earnest’? — what genuine Methodism has 
always had the reputation of being. The 
Salvation Army is found in 46 countries 
and colonies, bas 7.616 outposts, 41.865 local 
officers, and reports in one year 250,000 von- 
versions. 

On the national lite of England John 
Wesley’s influence was most potent. To 
the Wesleyan revival Mr. Green dces not 
hesitate to ascribe the purification of the 
literature and manners of the English peo. 
ple and the introduction of a new philan- 
thropy, “ which,” says ke, “ reformed our 
prisons, intused clemency and wisdom into 
our penal laws, abolished slave-trade, and 
gave the first impulee to popular educa- 
tion,” and “ which changed after a time the 
whole tone of English society.” Unques- 
tionably, also, the Wesleyan revival saved 
England trom the bloody scenes of the 
French Revolution. It put into the souls 
of the mob weapons not carnal yet mighty 
to the pulling down otf strongholds. The 
Gospel ot Christ in England proved might- 
ier than the sword in France. 

In view ot these must impressive results 
ot Wesley’s lite and labors, Mr. Lecky is 
moved to write in reterence to the conver- 
sion of Jobn Wesley: ‘“ It is, however, 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that the 
scene which took place at the humble 
meeting in Aldersgate St. forms an epoch 
in English history.” 

The follower of John Wesley as a stu- 
dent of history notes with profound in- 
terest that the brilliant career of William 
Pitt, ‘the great commoner,” followed the 
spread ot the Wesleyan revival, and won- 
ders how tar the achievements of Eng- 
land’s victorious prime niinister depended 
upon that revival. Betore Wesley arose 
such was the lack of public spirit, such the 
weakness of the English arms, that Lord 
Chesterfield exclaimed in despair: “‘ We 
are no longer a nation.” After Wesley had 
averted the national decadence and 
aroused “a fresh spirit of moral zeal”’ in 
the people, the nation rallied to the support 
of Pitt in his courageous efforts to restore 
the nation’s prestige. This era was most 
remarkable in its influence upon the 
world’s after history. Under the leader- 
ship ot Pitt the supremacy of France in 
India was broken, and the foundations of 
the empire laid; support was given to 
Frederick the Great in his desperate fight 
tor his country’s very lite, and the German 
Empire made possible. ‘“‘ Prussia is a na- 
tion henceforth,” shouts Thomas Carlyle in 
his enthusiasm. The victory ot Wolte on 
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the Heights of Abraham destroyed French 
dominion in Canada. ‘* America is to be 
English, not French,” shouts Carlyle again. 
It was indeed a wonderful era. ‘*‘ He had 
made England the first country in the 
world,” wrote Lord Macaulay of Wiiliam 
Pitt. But Lord Macaulay also says: ‘* The 
success of our arias was perhaps owing 
less 10 the skill ot Pitt’s dispositions than 
to the national resources and the national 
spirit.” Whence came this awakening of 
this national spirit? Green says: “‘ In the 
nation atlarge appeared a new moral enthu- 
siasm.” Knight says: ‘ Methodists pro- 
duced a moral revolution in England which 
probably saved us trom the fate of nations 
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wholly abandoned to their own devices.” 
A writer in the Spectator only a few years 
since uses these words: “ England as a 
whole is as truly interested in Wesley as in 
Shakespeare; and it may well be doubted 
whether in the long course of her history 
any one person has ever influenced ber life 
in so direct, palpable and powerful a way 
as has John Wesley.’’ Augustine Birrell, 
in his critical essay, designates John Wes- 
ley as “‘ the greatest torce of the eighteenth 
century in England;’”’ and adds: ‘No 
man lived nearer the centre than John 
Wesley.”’ 

From the testimony of such eminent au- 
thorities it is evident that the Wesleyan re- 
vival had much to do in toughening the 
mora: fibre ot the English character with- 
out which England’s success had been 
doubttul and her permanent dominion im- 
possible. Surely the Methodist of the 
twentieth century, who beholds the mag- 
nificence of Great Britain’s vast empire, 
the leadership of Protestant Germany on 
the continent of Europe, and the might of 
cur great and growing English-speaking 
republic in North America, may be 
allowed to glory in the important part 
which John Wesley played in molding the 
history o) the centuries, 


Growth in America 


Upon no other nation has the influence 
ot the Wesleyan revival been more strik- 
ing than upon our own, The spirit and 
policy of Methodism were peculiarly 
adapted to the expausion ot the young na- 
tion westward over the Alleghanies. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has recently paid an elo- 
queut tribute to the heroism and efliciency 
ot the pioneer Methodist preachers. They 
tollowed the emigrant everywhere. As a 
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result the growth of Methodism since its 
beginning in America in 1766 bas been 
phenomenal. The Statistical Atlas ot the 
census of 1890 graphically pictures Metho- 
dism as the leading Protestant denomina- 
tion in twenty-seven States of our Union. 
From the beginning Methodists have been 
patriots. To Washington when he was 
called to the high responsibility of the 
Presidency they were the first to express 
by a deputation the promise of support to 
the new government. In the trying days 
of the Civil War a delegation trom our 
General Conference, headed by Bishop 
Ames and Joseph Cummings of our New 
England Conterence, called forth from 
Abraham Lincoln the tribute which shall 
forever be our joy and pride: ‘* Nobly sus- 
tained as the government has been by all 
the churches, [ would utter nothing which 
might in the least appear invidious against 
any, yet without this it may tairly be said 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church, not 
less devoted than the rest, is by its greater 
numbers the most important of all. Itis 
no fault in the others that the Methodist 
Church sends more soldiers to the field, 
more nurses to the hospitals, and more 
prayers to heaven, than any. God bless 
the Methodist Church! Bless all the 
churches, and blessed be Gud, who in this 
our great trial giveth us the churches.’ 
The relation ot Methodists to our national 
lite is integral and vital. Last Thursday a 
tollower of John Wesley rode at the head 
ot the imposing array of the militia otf 
Massachusetts as commander. in-chiet and 
Governor ot the Old Bay State; and Gov. 
Bates is not the only tollower of John 
Wesley at the head otf a great common- 
wealth. Methodism is worthily repre- 
sented in the halls of Congress and in the 
cabinet of the President. Methodism has 
also i1eached the highest place in the re- 
public. The White House has been graced 
by the queenliness of Mrs. Hayes and 
hallowed by the piety and brotherliness of 
William McKinley. 

It is thrilling to stand at the opening of 
this century and contemplate the ever- 
widening influence ot the founder of our 
Methodism —‘* that king of men,” as Mr. 
Snell calls him in his critical monograph. 
Southey’s prophecy seems not so extrava- 
gant as once it did. ‘* I consider Wesley,” 
says Mr. Southey, “ asthe most influential 
mind of the last century — the man who 
will have produced the greatest eftects, 
centuries, or perhaps millenniums, hence it 
the present race oi men should continue so 
long.”’ 

We have, therefore, no apology to ofter 
for this Bicentennial. The logic of events 
has made its observance imperative. It 
should be our care to make this observance 
as appropriate and helptul as possible. 
The Pharisees called Abraham “ father,’ 
but Jesus rebuked them, saying, “It ye 
were Abraham ’s children, ye would do the 
works of Abraham.” We call John Wes- 
ley “‘ tather,”’ and it we are genuine Metho- 
dists we must do the works vt John Wes- 
ley. The most appropriate way to keep 
this anniversary is not merely to talk 
about John Wesley, but to try to catch his 
spirit and tollow his example. Otherwise 
our celebration becomes largely affectation | 
and cant. 

What did John Wesley have which we 
must try to get? What did he do which we 
must try to do? What did he stand tor 
which we must stand for, if we can justly 
claim to be called his followers? 

John Wesley stood tor the personal 
knowledge ot God as normal religious ex- 
perience. Not knowledge about God, but 
tellowship with God. ‘* Do you know God 
asa pardoning God? Do you walk closely 
with God? Have you now tellowship with 
the Father and the Son?” Such were the 
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questions he asked! his preachers and 
members. The witness of the Spirit was a 
prominent theme ot his sermons. His own 
heart had been “strangely warmed.” “I 
felt,” said he, “I did trust Christ, Christ 
alone, tor salvation ; and an assurance was 
given me that He had taken away my 
sins.” ‘*I teel” has been the approved 
Methodist experience ever since. This per- 
sonal knowledge of God is life. “This 
is life eternal that they might know Thee 
the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou has sent.” John Wesley, therefore, 
put 


Emphasis upon Life Rather than upon Creed. 


Not that he was indifferent to doctrine — 
far from it. The great doctrines of reve- 
lation — the Trinity, the atonement, free- 
dom of the human will, heaven, hell — 
these were tundamental to all his 
preaching and all his efforts. He, how- 
ever, put emphasis upon iife. Of those 
who wished to enter his societies he 
did not ask, ** Do you believe?” but, ** Do 
you desire to flee trom the wrath to come 
and be saved trom your sins?”’ 

This emphasis upon the personal knowl- 
edge of God, which is the lite of the Spirit 
ot God in the soul, gave Wesley an open 
mind, although he bi.aself was naturally 
conservative. He thus became practical 
and uptodate. It made him tolerant and 
the strenuous toe of all bigotry. He recog- 
nized as a child ot God every soul in whom 
dwelt the Spirit of God. “Is thine heart 
right,” he exclaimed, “as my heart is 
with thy heart? It it be, give me thine 
hand.” Rev. R. J. Campbell of London last 
Thursday night in Park St. Church de- 
clared: *“* What we want in this age is a 
fresh vision ot God. We need to redis- 
cover the Creator—the present triend, 
helper and guide.” This is what John 
Wesley did tor his age. If we wisb to be 
his true followers we must seek God until 
we know Him, and know that we know 
Him. We must put emphasis upon the lite 
of the spirit. 

John Wesley stood for such an intimate 
knowledge ot God as to fill the soul with 
love. God is love, and he that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God and God in him. 
This he called Christian Pertection. Ot 
course he used pertection in an accommo- 
dated sense which he was caretul to ex- 
plain at length. He defined it to be loving 
God with all the heart, mind, soul and 
strength. It is to be remembered that in 
the advocacy oi this experience, while his 
head may sometimes have been in the 
clouds of theory, his teet were on the earth. 
He endeavored to promote that religious 
experience which men had actually en- 
joyed and to which they had borne testimo- 
ny, the experience ot the Apostie John, of 
Paul, of Stephen, ot Barnabas — men “ full 
ot faith and of the Eloly Ghost,” the expe- 
rience which had come to many of the 
members of his societies, and which I 
doubt not had come to his own heart. For 
it any human being has ever given evi- 
dence ot loving God with all his heart, 
mind, soul, and strength, that man was 
John Wesley. It was the experience which 
came to the 120 in the upper room in Jeru- 
salem when they were baptized with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire. John Wesley 
held a rather stift doctrine of human de- 
pravity, but he held, also, that where sin 
abounds grace may much more abound. 
He had measureless taith in the blood of 
Jesus Christ to cleanse trom sin and in the 
fire of God’s love to purity the heart. This 
experience of heart purity, of perfect 
love, of the fulness of the spirit, he urged 
his followers most earnestly to seek. The 
exegetical and metaphysical aspects of this 
higher experience have been the source of 
endless controversy and many schisms; 
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the experience itselt, however, is exceed- 
ingly important in the lite and activity of 
the church of Jesus Christ. What we need 
is what Wesley had, and we cannot more 
profitably observe this Bicentennial than to 
make it a season of ceaseless prayer, that 
we may be treshly anointed by the Spirit 
ot God and filled with love. 

This knowledge ot God which brings 
peace to the soul and purifies the heart, 
which is life eternal, John Wesley believed 
was within the reach of all. He pro- 
claimed the universality of the atonement 
— Jesus Christ tasted death ior every man; 
whosoever will may take the water of life 
treely. He had great taith in human na- 
ture’s capacity tor God. In every man he 
saw a possible saint, and so he visited the 
prisoners and preached the Gospel to the 
poor. Many were his trophies of divine 
grace among the colliers, and many an 
ugly persecutor became a loving, happy 
Methodist. He was possessed, as few have 
been, with the 


“Enthusiasm of Humanity.” 


Justin McCarthy says: ** Not Mark An- 
tony nor Charles the XII. nor Napoleon 
ever went through such physical suffering 
for the love ot war or tor the conqueror’s 
ambition as Wesley was accustomed to 
undergo for the sake of preaching at the 
right time in the right place to some crowd 
ot ignorant and obscure men, the conver- 
sion of woom could bring bim neither 
tame nor fortune.” This he did because he 
believed these ignorant and obscure men 
capable ot knowing God. This faith im- 
pelled the watchword, “ The world is my 
parish,” and inmade Wesley the spiritual 
father of such eminent missionaries as 
Asbury and William Taylor, who have 
been unsurpassed in their devotion and 
extent of their travels. If we are the true 
sons of Wesley we shall see in the China- 
man, the Japanese, the Indian, the Kaffir, 
the Hottentot, and also in the drunkard, 
the debauchee, the worldling, the skeptic, 
and in every other man a capacity for God, 
and in that faith spare no pains to carry 
to them the gospei ot Jesus Christ which is 
the power of God unto salvation. Our 
Bicentennial will surely be a tailure if it 
does not tan the flame of missionary zeal 
throughout the church. 

John Wesley’s remarkable achievements 
and world. wide influence were all the out- 
come of his cousecration. In the 23d year 
ot his age, atter reading Bishop Taylor’s 
‘Rule and Exercises ot Holy Living and 
Dying,” he was greatly moved. “ Instant- 
ly I resolved to dedicate all my lite to God, 
all my thoughts and words and actions.” 
Such is his own statement. Of an experi- 
ence a year or two later he says: “I 
determined through His grace to be all 
devoted to God, to give Him all my soul, 
my body, and my substance.” The gen- 
uineness of this consecration was proved 
by a long life of indefatigable devotion, in 
which he unsparingly gave all to God's 
service — all his strength and all his sav- 
ings — the latter amounting to not less than 
$150,000. Contemplating his unswerving 
and inspiring fidelity to God and duty, Dr. 
S. E. Herrick is stirred to say: ** Heis, I 
think, the finest illustration of consecrated, 
unselfish, whole-hearted devotion tor fifty 
solid years ot this world’s dark history 
that the church of Christ has ever offered 
to the vision of man, perhaps to that of 
angels,” 

This Bicentennial summons every pro- 
tessed follower of John Wesley not to the 
slavish imitation of this noble man, which 
would be absurd and impossible, but to 
a similar whole-hearted consecration of 
body, soul, and substance to the service of 
the living God whose we are and whom we 
serve. 
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Acdress delivered at the Wesley Bicentenary celebra- 
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~N the words which it is my privilege to 
speak to you this evening, my wish 
is to institute a comparison between the 
Methodism of the eighteenth century as it 
was leit by John Wesley, and Methodism 
as it exists today at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It will be understood, 
of course, that I speak only of English 
Methodism, and, in the main, of Wesleyan 
Methodism. Inasmuch, however, as the 
Methodists of England, despite the un- 
happy household jars which have led to 
the establishment ot some half-dozen Meth- 
odist churches or societies, with their vary- 
ing torms of organized church life, still 
remain essentially one people, revealing in 
their common likeness their common ori- 
gin, I trust I may be permitted without 
impertinence to drop the distinguishing 
adjective and speak of the Methodism of 
England as of a single homogeneous whole. 
Where my conclusions are at fault the 
error will be due to misleading tacts of 
general Methodist history. 

The field before us, then, is a very wide 
one ; and any such survey ot it as it is pos- 
sible to attempt within the limits ot a single 
address will necessarily ba very incom- 
plete. Subjects which might reasonably 
be expected to find place must be alto- 
gether ignored, or ouly touched upon in 
passing, and even where some little dis- 
cussion is possible, the qualifications and 
exceptions necessary to a tull statement of 
tbe case must needs be omitted. 

I propose to ask what changes the years 
since Wesley’s death have wrought — firet 
in our ecclesiastical, and secondly in our 
doctrinal, position; and finally, how tar 
the spirit which was characteristic o: early 
Methodism still remains among us, who 
are the heirs and trustees of its great tradi- 
tions. 

In speaking of the 


Ecclesiastical Position of Methodism, 


I must pass over in silence the long series 
ot modifications and readjustments by 
which through successive generations the 
organization of our church has been 
adapted to the great ends tor which it ex- 
ists. Suffice 1t to suy that the law of its 
development has been the same through- 
out. What is true of Methodism in its 
embryonic state is not less true of it now — 
the thing to be done determined the way of 
doing. We are not today, and we never 
have been, the victims of any theory of 
church government. That is for us ideally 
the best which proves itself to bs actually 
the best. We hold ourselves tree, abso- 
lutely regardless of petty selt-consistency, 
to avail ourselves of any and every method 
which will enable us more effectively to 
tulfill our great mission. Hence it comes 
to pass that the church polity of Metho- 
dism,so far from being a clever contriv- 
ance of ecclesiastical foresight, is rather a 
long chapter of: happy accidents, or, as I 
preter to say, of divine providences — the 
result of judicious and deft adjustment of 
organization to the molding pressure of 
changed environment. On that point of 
view I have no time to dwell. 

What I want to reter to in this section of 
my address is the present as compared 
with the past of Methodism in relation to 
the other Christian churches of England. 
At the time ot Wesley’s death the Metho- 
dists occupied a place different both trom 
the Anglican Church on the one hand and 
trom the older Nonconformist churches on 
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the other. But while towards Anglicanism 
they had many leanings, towards Dissent 
they had none. It has been stated by the 
ecclesiastical historian of the eighteenth 
century, Canon Overton (though I have 
not been able to verify the statement), that 
when the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety was founded in 1800, and each denom- 
ination was invited to turnish a repre- 
sentative, the Wesleyans declined the in- 
vitation on the ground that they were 
already represented by the bishops of the 
mother church. We find Richard Watsou 
writing: ‘‘ Though Methodism stands now 
in a different relation to the Establishment 
than in the days of Mr. Wesley, Dissent 
has never been preferred by the body. To 
leave that communion [that is, the Church 
of England; I beg you to mark this fact] is 
in no sense a condition of membership 
with us.” This feeling toward the Church 
of England ueeds neither explanation nor 
apology. It is a part of 
the history of the Metho- 
dism of England, involved 
in the very circumstances 
oft its origin. Equally 
explicable is the founda- 
tion of the antagonism 
towards Dissent. Wes- 
ley’s own prejudices were 
very strong, and he did 
pot tail to express them 
with corresponding 
strength. Charles Wesley 
was even more pro- 
nounced. A correspond- 
ent ot Doddridge com- 
plains otf Charles Wesley 
for calling Dissenting min- 
isters *“‘a tribe of priests 
unholy and unsent.” And 
atter this it does not 
much surprise us to find 
Chatham petitioning Par- 
liament against the bill 
tor the reliet of Dissent- 
ers. 

Equally unsympathetic 
was the attitudé of Dis- 
senters towards Metho- 
dism. For awhile Dod- 
dridge himself stood aloot 
trom the movement; and 
when at last he laid aside 
his scruples of conscience 
and allowed Whitefield to 
preach in his pulpit, one 
remonstrated with him on 
the ground that he was compromising his 
respectability. As Dr. Dale has pointed 
out—and let me say that I have no 
apology to make for the frequency 
with which I use Dr. Dale’s name; so 
far as I know, we have in his writings 
probably the truest and most sympathetic 
criticism otf the evangelical revival which 
we possess — the Arminianism of Wesley 
filled the Dissenters of that day with alarm. 
Nor was that alarm without reason. The 
decline ot Calvinism which had been going 
on tor thirty years had been followed by 
large surrender of the distinctive doctrines 
oi the Christian faith. Nearly all the fire 
ot religious faith tound among the Dis- 
senters was among those who held fast to 
Calvinism. It was, therefore, natural that 
Wesley’s Arminianism was regarded with 
disgust and hostility. They had not yet 
discovered, as Dr. Dorner has pointed out, 
that the Arminianismm ot Wesley was real- 
ly, a8 faras saving doctrines are concerned, 
nearer te the Retormed System to which 
they clung than to that particular Armin- 
ianism which not without reason they 
both feared and hated. 

Such, then, was the position of Metho- 
dism among the various religious com- 
munities of England at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 
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But during the last hundred years a 
change, at first so slow as to be almost im- 
perceptible, but recently so rapid as to be 
marked by all, has taken place, which has 
almost revolutionized the ecclesiastical re- 
lations of English Methodism. The gulf 
between the Anglican Church and Metho- 
dism has gradually widened and deepened 
— God knows the sorrow with which I say 
it— until now no English Methodist looks 
for reunion with the church of which Wes- 
ley was a member. And this, too, remem- 
ber, is not a result which Methodists have 
sought. It is rather one to which by An- 
glican intolerance they have been driven. 
When a liberal churchman declares that 
there are but three divisions of the church 
ot Christ — the Anglican, the Roman, and 
the Greek —and that for all others there 
can be only tolerance more or less com- 
plete, but no communion; when the minis- 
tars of Methodism are branded as unau- 
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thorized intruders, and when its children 
are subjected to incredibly mean and petty 
persecutions ; when in the very country in 
which Wesley won his greatest triumphs, 
and which remains to this day one of the 
chief strongholds ot Methodism, an Angli- 
can bishopric is set up, not so much for the 
salvation ofjsouls as tor the establishment 
of Anglican supremacy—in the face of 
these things, what can earnest and sincere 
men say? We have seen these things more 
in sorrow than in anger— but we have 
seen them. Dissenters, Methodists may 
be; Anglicans, while things remain as 
they are, they can never be. And Dis- 
senters, to all intents and purposes, the 
Methodists ot England have now become, 
or, at least, are fast becoming. For, as on 
the one hand the ties which once bound 
them to the Established Church have been 
strained to the breaking point, on the 
other hand those which link them with 
the great Congregational and Baptist 
Churches (and I am told that there area 
considerable number of the representatives 
ot those- churches with us nere tonight) 
have become stronger and stronger. 
Through the operation of causes too 
numerous and complex to narrate here, 
but in recent years through the influence 
ot the National Council of Evangelical 
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Free Churches, the old distrust has gone. 
A great leader in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church of a generation ago used to speak, 
I am told, ot “ Anglicans, Dissenters, and 
Wesleyan Meihodists.” And there are 
probably not a tew who still would main- 
tain and glory in the three-fold classifica- 
tion. But to the overwhelming majority 
of younger Methodists it is an anavhro- 
nism. Weare Methodists and we are Dis- 
senters. Just as the men who came out of 
the Church of Scotland at the Great Dis- 
ruption of 1813 had no thought ot identify- 
ing themselves with the earlier seceders, 
whose views, in tact, they did not share, 
but yet as the years went by telt them- 
selves drawn by the logic of circumstances 
and of their own position to cultivate the 
fellowship which has now been happily 
consummated in union, so the Methodists 
ot England abandoned the splendid isola- 
tion in which once they gioried, and have 
found in the children of the Puritans their 
true frieuds and yoke-tellows. 

Before I pass trom this part of my sub- 
ject, one word must be spoken on tbe rela- 
tion of the 


Various Sections of English Methodix m 


tu each other. When Wesley died, Meth- 
odism in England was one. Today it is 
six-fold. From the point of view of a 
Wesleyan Methodist, the story of our divi- 
sions is the most painful in our history; 
and I touch upon it only in order to ex- 
press the confident hope and belief that it is 
speedily to be closed. The divisive tend- 
ency seems at last to have spent itself; and 
with the gradual liberalizing of Wesleyan 
Methodism, and the dying dowz of the 
fires of enmity in the minds of those who 
once in anger — and not, alas! in unrighte 
eous anger — went out trom us, the cause 
for continued separation would seem to be 
rapidly disappearing. Thus tar, however, 
very little has been done to give practical 
effect to the growing desire tor union. An 
attempt was made recently to bring to- 
gether two minor bodies of Methodism — 
the Primitive Methodists and the Bible 
Christians ; but it came to naught. At the 
present moment it is understood that nego- 
tiations are in progress between the 
United Free Methodists, the Primitive 
Methodists, and the Bible Christians. 
This is to be welcomed. Indeed, almost 
any proposal is to be welcomed that will 
keep the question ot union to the front and 
disturb the peace of those who suppose that 
as things are, so they always must be. At 
the same time, it is the strong conviction of 
at least one man that if we are to havea 
united Methodism, the movement for union 
must begin from the centre. If the minor 
bodies unite among themselves, there is 
always the peril, conspicuously illustrated 
in the matter of union between the Primi- 
tive Methodists and Bible Christians, that 
some concessions will have to be made on 
one side or the other that will inevitably 
bar the way to a larger union. The key to 
the situation is held by the Wesleyan 
Methodists ; and it is to them that their tel- 
low Methodists rightly look to make the 
first advances. The Wesleyan Methodists 
with their numbers may reasonably re- 
quire that the concessions to be made shall 
not be in inverse ratio to the gains to be 
secured, and that those who will gain most 
shall be ready to concede most. Mean. 
while, however, the Wesleyans give no sign. 
Many of them, it is to be feared, doubt 
not merely the possibility, but the desira- 
bility, ot union. That they are not yet pre- 
pared for it is not a reproach; but it is a re- 
proach (if one of themselves may say so) 
that they are not more earnest to be pre- 
pared. But the flowing tide is wiih the 
friends of union. They know what has 
happened in Canada and Australia and 
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among the Free Presbyterian Churches ot 
Scotland: and they are confident that the 
union ot English Methodism vannot long be 
delayed. The scandal of our divisions is 
tast becoming intolerable. That so long as 
human nature remains what it is, different 
types of church life corresponding to those 
which we now have under the names of 
Congregationalism, Episcopalianism, and 
Methodism, will continue to exist, may be 
granted; but six sorts of Methodism with 
their six separate organizations is a condi- 
tion ot things which earnest men find more 
and more difficult to justity in the presence 
of their Lord. And not much longer, even 
by silence, will they consent to continue 
them. 

I turn now to the second and more diffi- 
cult part of my subject — the 


Doctrines of Methodism, 


Speaking generally, the doctrines of the 
evangelical revival were those of the Re- 
formed Church of England. The leaders ot 
the movement emphatically denied that 
they had any new Gospel to preach. They 
were not theologians — they would have 
said so themselves ; they were evangelists. 
Their aint was not the reconstruction of a 
system of religious thought, but the re- 
awakening of England’s slumbering reli- 
gious lite ; and tor their purpose the theol- 
ogy of the church of which they were 
ministers left nothing to be desired. With 
all their hearts they both received it and 
proclaimed it. They did not even seek to 
recast it in the light of the new and wider 
spiritual experiences which came to them. 
They simply, as a recent writer has said, 
took the higher theological conceptions 
current in their day, as they found them, 
though filling them with a new evangelical 
theaning and worth. Wesley’s own dec- 
larations on this matter are as explicit as 
his declarations usually were. 

But if the Methodist doctrine was really 
so old, how did it come to pass that by so 
many it was looked upon as new and 
strange? What gave it the distinguishing 
doctrinal characteristics which undoubted- 
ly belong to it? I think the explanation is 
to be found 1m two facts: first,in the long 
silence which had fallen on the Anglican 
pulpit concerning the doctrine of vital per- 
sonal religion ; and, secondly, in the new 
and startling emphasis with which certain 
ot those doctrines were now proclaimed by 


_the preachers of Methodism. 


When trom the past we turn to the pres- 
ent, and ask how tar modern Methodism 
remains true to the faith of Wesley, it is 
at once easy and difficult to answer. We 
may reply that certain of Wesley’s ser- 
mons, together with “Notes on the New 
Testament,” still remain the theological 
standards of our church, and that every 
candidate for its ministry is required be- 
fore ordination publicly to declare his 
belief — I quote the words of the ordination 
vow—that the system of doctrine therein 
contained is in accord with the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and, turther, that not in ordination 
only, but again through all succeeding 
years of his ministry, every Methodist 
minister is called on in the presence of his 
brethren to say whether he does still be- 
lieve and teach our doctrines. This is the 
easy answer. And, besides being easy, it 
is true. But it is not the whole truth; and 
it is in the attempt to state the necessary 
qualifications and additions that our diffi- 
culties begin. All, [ think, will agree that, 
whatever modifications of our theology 
have taken place, the pith and substance of 
the Methodist Gospel remain unchanged. 
There have been developments — fewer, 
indeed, thar there might profitably have 
been — but at no point has there been any 
violent break with the past. It is a re- 
markable tact that, with all the unhappy 
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tendencies to division, Methodism has 
never known one serivus secession on doc- 
trinal grounds. 

At -the same time, though for various 
reasons, our church has been less power- 
fully affected than many of our sister 
churches by the great intellectual move- 
ments of the last century, it Would be folly 
to pretend that it has been wholly un- 
touched by them. We do believe and teach 
our doctrines—but with a difference—a 
different place, a different emphasis, a dil- 
ferent proportion. The things we take for 
granted are not just precisely what they 
were. The motives to which we appeal, 
and by which we ourselves in making the 
appeal are prompted, belong for the must 
part to another order. 

But I am very well aware how general 
statements like these are liable to mislead. 
And it may be sater, perhaps, to illustrate 
my meaning by reference to one or two in- 
dividual doctrines. In a short paper on 
‘**The People Called Methodists,” written 
in 1786, Wesley asks what is their tunda.- 
mental doctrine. And his answer is that 
the Bible is the whole and sole rule ot both 
Christian faith and practice. That is a 
Statement to which every Methodist would 
subscribe as heartily and unreservedly as 
Wesley himself. At the same time, it 
leaves us, as do all our theological stand- 
ards, with no rigidly defined and tettering 
theory of inspiration. We of today are as 
sure that 


The Bible is the Word of God 


as were the first Methodists; but we state 
our reasons very differently. Some of us 
might say, with the late Prof. Robertson 
Smith: “It I am asked why I receive the 
Scripture as the Word of God and as the 
only perfect rule of taith and life, I answer, 
with all the fathers of the Protestant 
Church, ‘ Because the Bible is the only 
record of the redeeming love of God. Be- 
cause in the Bible alone I find God draw- 
ing near to men in Christ Jesus and declar- 
ing to us in Him His will for our salvation.” 
And it is this uniqueness which constitutes 
for us what we call the inspiration of the 
Bible, by virtue of which it exercises 
authority over us. 

Now, admittedly, that is not exactly how 
the early Methodists would have explained 
what they meant by inspiration. But that 
does not matter. They were not under the 
necessity which is laid upon us to find 
room for the assured results — the assured 
results of Biblical scholarship. Brethren, 
we must have a doctrine ot Scripture which 
is not at the mercy of the latest find in the 
East or of the most recent theory of the 
composition of the Pentateuch ; and in the 
direction suggested by Robertson Smith’s 
words such a doctrine, I believe, is to be 
found. Abiding firmly by such a faith, we 
can await without concern the results of 
recent critical investigation of our books. 
The Bible is what it is, however it came to 
be what iiis. Whether the early chapters 
ot Genesis are in the strict sense bistorical ; 
whether David actually wrote any Psalms; 
whether the Book of Jonah is history or 
allegory — these and other similar ques- 
tions must be determined,if they can be 
determined at all, by the ordinary methods 
ot literary criticism. Whichever way the 
finul decision comes, the authority of Scrip- 
ture for us will remain wholly unimpaired. 

It is in that spirit, I believe — I do not 
want to dogmatize —that Methodism is 
preparing itselt to meet the difficulties of 
the new situation thrust upon it by modern 
critical scholarship —a spirit of ‘cautious 
liberalism, neither recklessly abandoning 
the old because it is old nor feariully reject- 
ing the new because it is new, keeping al- 
ways an open mind, still as at the begin- 
ning agreeing to think and to let think ; 
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and also by being strong and unshaken in 
its ancient contidenve that the Bible is the 
Word ot God which liveth and abideth ftor- 
ever. 

From the doctrine ot Scripture I turn to 
the more distinctively Methodist doctrine 
Conversion. 


The theological characteristic of Metho- 
dism, says Dr. Dale, is perhaps the empha- 
sis with which it has insisted on the neces- 
sity and the instantaneousness of the new 
birth. This is undoubtedly true of the 
Methodism of Wesley’s day. It is true 
still; but, again, with a difference. We 
also believe in the need of conversion and 
the possibility of an instantaneous conver, 
sion; but we do not lay the same empha- 
sis as our fathers did npon the definite mo- 
mento! our transition from death to life. 
Tbe remarkable experience of salvation ot 
which we heard something this morning, 
in which the life-work of Wesley had its 
root, re-enforced by the influence of his 
own powertul personality, impressed itself 
on the minds of all his immediate tellow- 
workers. They in their turn saw that im- 
pression reproduced in the experiences of 
those to whom they preached, until one 
and all could say, as their deepest, gladdest 
certainty : 


“ Oh, happy day, that fixed my choice 
On Thee, my Saviour and my God !"” 


When these signs tail us, Methodism will 
have ceased to be itself. Nevertheless, it is 
not for us —and I think it was just here 
that the doctrine in its earlier torm was 
often open to criticism — it is not for us to 
insist on any particular type of conversion 
as the sole passport into the kingdom of 
God, or assume that the highest kind of 
religious experience must always be able 
to date its beginning by the clock. I say 
these things with the greater emphasis just 
now because of certain statements which 
have recently been made in my own city 
by one of your own most distinguished 
American professors — James of Harvard 
University. in his recent Gifford Lectures, 
delivered in Edinburgh, he says: “ For 
Methodists, unless there has been a crisis 
of this sort — that is, an acute crisis of self- 
despair and surrender — followed by re- 
lief, then salvation is only offered. not. 
effectively received ; and Christ’s sacrifice, 
in so far forth, is unavailing. Revivalisin. 
has always assumed that only its own 
type of religious experiences can be proved. 
You must first be nailed on the cross in the. 
despairing agony, and then in the twink- 
ling of an eye be miraculously released.’” 
Now, it that were meant as a criticism of 
the evangelicalism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it might be allowed to pass. As a. 
judgment on Methodist teaching of today, 
I venture to say,it is altogether wide ot 
the mark. We believe, not in the neces- 
sity, but in the possibility, of such conver- 
sion — not that men must, but that men- 
may, in the twinkling of an eye be de-. 
livered from sin. With some men the. 
change is swift, startling, and dramatic. 
With some the new life comes like the 
waters of our English Solway, with one 
great rush and roar that carries all before 
them in one mighty sweep; but with others. 
the change is so vague and slow that they 
are never able to date it or to speak of it as 
a single definite act. Sometimes the light 
breaks as in our land comes the dawn — a 
soit and growing light, with long twilight; 
sometimes as in Eastern climes, where it 
leaps upon the earth tull born. But there 
is no need to argue these things. They are 
matters of every-day experience. A tull 
conviction of them is one of the common. 
places ot every evangelical pulpit. 

Closely linked with the doctrine of. 
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conversion is Wesley’s doctrine of the 
Witness of the Spirit. 


Wesley taught not only that all men may 
be saved, but that all men may know that 
they are saved. When the great revival 
began, says Dr. Dale, the best religious life 
ot England was wanting in vigor and ven- 
ture; and even among devoted men the 
joy of the Holy Ghost, which can never be 
known apart trom the certainty of personal 
salvation, was not general. But Wesley 
knew that he himself had received trom 
God the direct assurance of the torgiveness 
ot his sins and of his divine sonship. He 
refused to believe that this was an excep- 
tional experience, inaccessible to other 
men. What he had received every man 
who believed in Christ might receive; tor 
the glorious blessings which God has given 
to men in Christ are the common inherit- 
ance of all believers. From the very first, 
therefore, he insisted that no man should 
rest until the same divinely authenticated 
certainty came to him. 

O brethren, the preaching of that redis- 
covered truth was like the ringing of in- 
numerable bells which through long cen- 
turies had hung silent and joyless in dark, 
torsaken towers. The early Methodists set 
their taith to music, and it breaks out again 
and again in their glorious hymnology : 


“ My God, the spring of all my joys, 
The life of my delights, 
The glory of my brightest days, 
And comfort of my nights! 


*“ Happs the souls to Jesus joined, 
And saved by grace alone; 
Walking in all His ways, they find 
Their heaven on earth begun.” 


They did not know—the men who sang 
these hymns — they did not know the sun- 
less guife of doubt. They trod the great 
sunlit heights of taith. Others might sing: 


* My soul looks back to see 
The burden Thou didst bear 
When hanging on the cursed tree, 
And hopes her guilt was there.” 


** No,” cried the Methodist, ‘‘and knows 
her guilt was there.” And so today in 
every Methodist hymn-book the hymn 
stands. And not in the Methodist hymn- 
book only, but so is it written on every 
Methodist heart. There is no part of our 
great tradition that we prize more than 
this. There is none that we guard witha 
more jealous care. Our people (I do not 
speak of you more quick-witted Ameri- 
cans) are not as a rule quickly sensitive to 
diftering shades of theological thought, and 
on some subjects it might be possible for a 
preacher to teach questionable doctrine 
without exciting any general alarm among 
his hearers; but a false note in the pulpit 
on this subject would be detected and re- 
sented at once. The joyful assurance of the 
tavor of God is one of the chiet marks of 
Methodism. But for this, as Dr. Dale has 
well said, Methodism would never have 
had its great army of lay preachers and 
class-leaders. And still more, this is the 
doctrine which belongs in a peculiar sense 
to the common people of Methodism. Give 
them this in reality and in power, and they 
will not complain though you give them 
little else; but withhold this, and though 
you give them all else they will still feel as 
men who have been robbed of their spirit- 
ual birthright. 

I close these brief notes on Methodist doc- 
trine — they are no more than notes — with 
a reference to the dark and awful problem 
ot 

Future Retribution. 


In Dr. Dale’s summary of the character- 
istic doctrines of the evangelical revival — 
those which its preachers were constantly 
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reiterating and on which they insisted 
most vehemently — he names as the fourth 
and last the doctrine of the suffering to 
which they believed that those are destined 
who have heard the Christian Gospel in 
this life and have rejected it. And he goes 
on to point out,in words which I could 
wish transferred bodily to my own pages, 
the great change which the beliet of large 
numbers of persons now belonging to the 
evangelical churches has undergone in rela- 
tion to this subject. There are some — their 
number is probably small—who have 
accepted what is commonly known as the 
theory of universal restoration; who be- 
lieve, that is, that all men will certainly at 
last reach the blessedness and glory ot eter- 
nal union with God. Others again there are 
(and it is well known that Dale himself was 
one of the number) whose study ot the New 
Testament has led them to the conclusion 
that men possess immortality only in 
Christ ; and that consequently those who in 
this world have rejected Him are destined 
to eternal destruction — to the second death 
trom which there is no resurrection. 
Others, again, can reach no definite and 
positive position. They find in the words 
ot Christ and His apostles apparently con- 
flicting teachings. 

Such, according to Dale, is the present 
condition of the doctrine in our evangelical 
churches. How tar are his words true of 
Methodism? That we have been greatly 
influenced by the general modification of 
belief, it is impossible to deny; though 
how tar the change has gone itis not easy 


‘ tosay. So far as I am able to judge (and I 


wish to speak withall becoming caution), 
dogmatic Universalism finds no place 
among us at all. Asfew, perhaps —I am 
speaking of England, you remember—a 
few, perhaps, especially since the publica- 
tion ot Dr. Beet’s work on ‘The Last 
Things,” have been looking towards the 
doctrine of “conditional immortality,” as 
it is termed, for relief trom the agonizing 
burden of the old belief. But the over- 
whelming majority of those to whom the 
restatement of their faith has become a 
necessity, probably prefer to class them- 
selves among those who can reach no defi- 
nite and positive conclusion. I am told, 
on the highest authority, that the late Dr. 
Moulton, one of the revisers of the New 
Testament, who held an unrivaled position 
in Methodism as a saintly scholar, was 
wont in private to describe his own atti- 
tude as one of reverent agnosticism. The 
phrase not inaptly describes the state of 
mind ot multitudes of his younger breth- 
ren today. On the one hand they can 
receive neither Universalism nor condi- 
tional immortality, for they are resolved to 
be loyal to the New Testament, and they do 
not find either of these doctrines there. 
On the other hand, they dare not speak as 
did many of their fathers of the doom of 
the lost, for neither do they find warrant 
tor this in the words of either Christ or His 
apostles. Therefore they are agnostics. 
But mark, this does not mean that they 
doubt the reality of future penalty or are 
silent concerning it. Again I say, their 
aim is to be loyal to Christ; and since He 
warned men of the consequences of sin, 
they dare not cease warning men, too. 
The words of Christ— they believe with 
Dr. Dale — however indefinite they may be 
with regard to the kind of penalty which 
is to come upon those who live this life and 
die in revolt against God, and however in- 
definite they may be in regard to the dura- 
tion of penalty, are words which shake 
the heart with fear. Of this they are sure. 
Beyond this they know nothing and can 
say nothing. 

As the last division of my subject, What 
was it for which the early Methodists cared 
supremely? The answer, I think, is not 
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difficult to give. Let me put it negatively, 
first. They were not, as has been already 
said, great students of theology. It inter- 
ested them, but rather for their work’s sake 
than tor its own sake. Indeed, the whole 
movement can hardly be said to have pro- 
duced any really great theological work, or 
lett behind it any permanent literary me- 
morial. The Calvinistic controversy, which 
raged with such sound and fury during 
many years of Wesley’s life, produced a 
great crop of books and pamphlets, but 
little which, tor the sake ot the controver- 
Sialists themselves, one would not rather 
forget. Indeed, one may think that the 
literary feature of the movement has 
scarcely received sufficient recognition ; 
but one has only to glance at such a sum- 
mary of the literary product as is given in 
Canon Overton’s book to see how small 
was the permanent contribution which 
early Methodism made to the works of 
literature of the eighteenth century. 

Neither was it chiefly concerned with 
the disciplining and moral pertecting ot 
those whom it had rescued trom sin and 
brought to God. That a great moral ref- 
formation followed upon the preached and 
accepted Guspel was a matter of course; 
but the movement as a whole left ethical 
religion out, and too often tailed to aftord 
to those whom it had restored to God a 
Jofty ideal of practical righteousness and a 
healthy, vigorous, moral training. 

And if Methodism taught too little ethics, 
and still less theology, least of all did it 
care about politics. The idea which of late 
years has laid hold upon our minds with 
so great strength, that the State no less 
than the Church is a divine institution, and 
that it ought to be a part of every man’s 
religion to vote aright — that thought had 
little or no place in the minds of the early 
Methodists. Wesley said to his helpers: 
“You have nothing to do but to save 
souls.” The two hymns most frequently 
sung, it is said, during the first century 
and a quarter of our history were, “A 
charge to keep I have,” and, “ Be it my 
only business here to serve the Lord with 
filial fear.” And even to this day the déte 
notr of many excellent members of our 
church is politics. 

It was not to the reconstruction of theol- 
ogy nor to the application of the law of 
Christ to the whole life of man in modern 
civilization that the Methodism of the first 
days gave its best strength. It was not for 
these things that it cared supremely, but, 
as Dr. Dale says again, tor men, for living 
men, who were to be saved or lost — men 
on whom it had to press, with tears and 
agony and prayer, the Gospel of Christ in 
order to save them. Aye, brethren, the 
birth-throes of early Methodism were its 


Passion to Win Men for God. 
“Let this be done,” they said, “and all 


will be well.”” That was the spirit of the 
Methodism of our fathers. Is it ours to- 
day? 


Well, I think we may justly claim to 
have done something to remedy some of 
the detects ot which I have spoken in the 
old evangelical idea. Our preaching to- 
day takes, without doubt,a wider ethical 
range. Ruskin’s saying, that it Christian- 
ity is good for anything it is good for 
everything, has become one of the com- 
monplaces of our pulpits. All the Lord’s 
prophets now must needs prophesy con- 
cerning what are called questions of the 
hour. Though we should resent as strong- 
ly as ever any attempt to make our church 
the ally of any political party, we no 
longer believe that politics are of the devil. 
Our people have learned that it the will of 
God is to be done on the earth, Christian 
men must take their share of public bur- 
den, and be willing to serve Him in town 
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councils and in Parliament, not less than 
as officers of the church. To put it in a 
word, Methodism has today what so long 
it lacked, a civic conscience. 

Of our attitude towards the problems of 
theology it is not possible, I fear, to speak 
with the same conviction. Theology, as 
yet, has not come to its own among us, 
We have suffered, as all our churches at 
home have suffered, trom the popular and 
unspeakably foolish depreciation of this, 
the loitiest form of intellectual activity. 
Of wise and tar-seeing statesmen, it is said, 
we have no lack, but the great Christian 
thinker is wanting. It is not altogether to 
our credit that, with one or two exceptions, 
the most influential teachers of Methodism 
during the last quarter of a century have 
not themselves been Methodists. Para- 
doxical though it may sound, the chief 
Methodist theologian of recent years has 
been Robert William Dale, the Congrega- 
tionalist. The situation, as any thoughtful 
person must realize,is full of peril. At 
any moment some question may he sprung 
upon us for which, through lack ot compe- 
tent leadership, we are wholly unprepared. 
A panic may be initiated, and, as more 
than once has happened in circumstances 
of this kind, the controversy may be closed 
not by answering the question, but by 
ejecting the questioner. 

And yet, brethren, important as this 
matter is — far more important than many 
of us realize — it can never be for us the 
primary matter. We arouse the care tor 
Christian ethics, and far more than we do 
tor Christian theology. But itis for dying 
men who need the Gospel of the grace of 
God for whom we must care supremely. 
From the very beginning we have our 
place among the churches of Christendom, 
not by reason of our intellectual greatness 
or social service, but because of our brave 
and jervent spirit of aggressive evangelism. 
And if ‘we let that go, we have torn up our 
church and forfeited our right to be. We 
may still go on discussing questions of the 
hour and trying to teed hungry souls with 
little half-baked expositions of great social 
problems, but our work will be done, and 
it will not be long before the savorless salt, 
cast torth of God, is trodden under foot ot 
men. It was that passion to win men tor 
God that first made of us a people; and 
when that holy fire burns no more upon 
our altars, Methodism will have become 
what your great New England poet has 
described : 


“A ruined shrine, 
Whence worship ne’er shall rise again. 
The bat and owl inhabit her ; 
The snake nests in the altar stole ; 
The sacred vessels molder near ; 
The image of God is gone.” 


But, brethren, we are persuaded better 
things of you, and we bid you believe better 
things concerning us. Weare not recreant 
to our father’s taith ; we are not traitors to 
their trust. Our work — ours and yours — 
is not done. The best is yet toybe. This is 
not the time —it never is the time — for 
noisy self-congratulations and unhallowed 
boasting. but I think I should fail in the 
plain duty here tonightif I did not bring 
to you from across the seas a word of en- 
couragement and of hope. A breath from 
the upper regions has fallen again upon our 
English Methodism. A newspirit is stirring 
within her ; or, rather, say, the old spirit has 
awaked once more — that brave} and fer- 
vent spirit of aggressive evangelism which 
was her chiefest glory in her brightest days. 
God gave us Hugh Price Hugbes —a leader 
and an evangelist after Wesley’s own heart. 
God has taken him away; but not until 
through him the church to which he gave 
his life had been led back to its first works 
and its first love. More, perhaps, than any 
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ot us could know, we owe to him the reviv- 
al in our midst of the only kind ot evangel- 
ism by which the world can be won and 
held tor Christ — the evangelism in which 
zeal and culture, religion and theology, the 
heart and the intellect, are awake in one 
sacred common service — the evangelism 
ot John Wesley and of the Apostle Paul. 
And while that spirit lives and is strong in 
our sons, Methodism cannot die, our work 
is not done. 
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(* all the mounts of vision on the 

round and rolling earth, none surely 
isa loftier vantage-ground than a Boston 
platiorm for watching the play of light and 
shade on the ancient battlements of freedom, 
knowledge, and truth. Where shall we 
find a wider, clearer outlook on the tortu- 
ous pathway of human progress? This 
race of man, to climb at all, must have had 
some solid ground to climb upon. There 
must have been sure positions, immovable 
eminences on the way to the heights al- 
ready reached, pointing upward to the 
summits that shine afar and allure us on- 
ward. The family of man in all the gener- 
ations is one; its struggles and triumphs 
are the common property of all lands and 
all ages. Men camg into this Massachu- 
setts Bay and stood upon the ramparts of 
this continent whom the grandest nations 
of earth might proudly claim as offspring 
and ancestry. They and their progeny, in 
firmness of principle, in fidelity ot sacri- 
fice, in eloquence of speech and courage 
and vigor ot action, have made this name 
** Boston ” illustrious around the globe. I 
think of an Adams, a Winthrop, a Daniel 
Webster, a Charles Sumner, an Everett, a 
Whittier, a Garrison, a Jesse Lee, a Long- 
tellow,a Holmes,a Freeborn Garretson, a 
Joseph Cook, a Randolph Foster,a Phil- 
lips Brooks — a host of men of renown lay- 
ing deep the foundations ot commonwealth, 
and building imperishably into its walls 
and towers. Their spirit is here, they abide 
with us still, and lift their voices against 
the wrong and cheer on the right. The 
ancient inspirations quickened their souls, 
and the liveliest and clearest conceptions 
ot things fundamental and essential di- 
rected their energy and governed their 
action. Justice and judgment are the hab- 
itation of the throne of Almighty God. 
Righteousness and ‘truth, no less than in- 
finite love and mercy, are the out-beam- 
ings of His eternal excellency. Penetra- 
tion to such depths far beneath the surtace, 
the clear apprehension of primal and vital 
principles, sure and certain convictions 
and knowledge ot the impregnable rock 
and sublime range of truth and right — 
these are qualities and achievements not 
of the common herd of mortals, but of the 
earnest minds that seek hidden treasure in 
the mysteries of man and nature and God. 
These are they that shine with the ]ustre of 
the poet and the philosopher, that blaze 
with the ferver of the patriot and the 
philanthropist, and as stars in the firma- 
ment guide in the ever-brightening path- 
way ot preacher and prophet. Whether in 
science or art or religion ; in industry, com- 
merce, or civilization; in character-build- 
ing, home-building, nation-building, or 
building the kingdom of heaven, men must 
feel the living currents that flow out from 
the throne of God. They must drink deep 
of the quickening fountains that spring 
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from Infinite Wisdom, the mold, fabric, 
and law ot universal mind. The tidal 
waves of eternity, mightier than gult 
streams sweeping from southern seas 
northward, must press in upon their souls. 
The breath of the supernal realms, purer 
than mountain air or the winds in their 
circuits, must move and freshen instinct 
and impulse. Under covenants and affini- 
ties there is a spirit in man, and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth them un- 
derstanding. Not a coerced, overborne 
manhood is the order of the universe, but 
a manhood tree, inspired, upborne and per- 
fected. 
* For mankind is of one spirit 
And an instinct bears along 
Around earthb’s electric circles 
The swift flash of right or wrong. 
W hether conscious or unconscious, 
Humanity’s vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibres 
Feels the shock of joy or shame, 
In the gain or loss of one race 
All the rest have equa! claim.” 


These inspirations of God and principles 
and spiritual laws in men in their time 
and measure gave the world a Moses, an 
Isaiah, a Paul, a Martin Luther, a Joha 
Knox, a John Wesley, a Francis Asbury, a 
Ridley, a Latimer, a William Pitt, a George 
Washington, an Abraham Lincoln; yea, 
the innumerable army of the faithful, lead- 
ers of the race of mau in all the centuries. 
Disregard and contempt of such inspira- 
tions and principles gave us our Ahabs 
and Absaloms and Catalines, our Judases, 
Paines and Voltaires, execrated of their 
kind and doomed to infamy. Revolution- 
ary frenzy screams: 

“ A fig for laws by States protected 

Our liberty’s a royal feast ; 
Courts for cowards are erected, 
And churches built to please the priest.” 


But of stout, heroic souls laying deep and 
firm the national foundations, we sing : 


“ The breaking waves dashed high 
On astern and rock-bound coast ; 
The trees against the stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 


“ The heavy night hung dark 
“ The woods and waters o’er, 
As a band of pilgrims moored their bark 
On the wild New Engiand shore. 


** There were men of hoary hair 
Amid that pilgrim band ; 
Why had they come to wither there 
Away from the much-loved strand ? 


“ TLere was woman’s fearless eye 
Lit with ber deep love’s truth, 
And manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery head of youth. 


“ What sought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The gems of sea, the spoils of war ? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 


* Aye! call it holy ground, 
The soil on which they trod ; 
They left unstained, what here they found, 
Freedom to worship God.” 


This is the power of the valiant, invinci- 
ble spirits of all the ages, this seizure of the 


Primordial Principles Given of God. 


“That I may apprehend that for which 
also Iam apprehended,” says the fearless, 
taithful Apostle. There are primary inde- 
structible truths, immovable positions, to 
which men must be held, or, paradoxical 
as it may appear, there is no progress. 
Who can pry up great masses on a quag- 
mire, or build majestic and durable struc- 
tures on a quicksand? The machinery 
must have a solid, true base, or there is no 
purchase, no power, no advance. ‘‘ Ahead! 
Ahead!” they say; “ Higher! Higher! ” 
utterly oblivious to the fact that generally, 
in morals, social economics and religion, 
the way to get ahead is to go back, the way 
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to mount higher is to dig deeper. Expand 
as you will in the application of mechan- 
ical energies, you can never get away from 
the. original forces. Diversity instrumen- 
talities as you will, you can never get 
away trom the primitive and tundamental 
truths in philosophy, science and religion. 
But novices and empirics exclaim : ** Be- 
hind the age!” ** Behold a back number!” 
Is he a back number that discovers the 
hidden forces and responds to their touch ? 
Then is Edison a ** back number,” with his 
quivering, singing wires. So is Marconi a 
‘back number,” with his tremendous 
dynamos and their marvelous propulsions. 
So was George Washington a ** back num- 
ber,’ when he struck tbe tar-sounding 
chord of liberty ; and Abraham Lincolna 
“back number,” when his innermost 
heart vibrated with the throb and joy of a 
liberated race. Sv was William McKinley 
a‘ back number,” when he exulted in the 
essential unity of a great people; and Jo- 
seph Chamberlain, when he lays hold of 
the bands of empire trom the rising of the 
sun to the going down thereot. So was 
Stephenson, who put old steam on new- 
shaped iron and shook the continents, and 
Fulton, the progenitor of the leviathans 
that defy the ocean’s storms. So were 
Plato and Newton and Athanasius and 
Arminius and Garibaldi and William Tell, 
and all the men and all the women who 
have tound the deep things of God. Back 
to Christ ! Back to Moses! Back to Adam ! 
Back to Humanity! Back to God! are 
rational demands, and always in order 
amid glittering theories and shitting 
opinions. Whether we take the lower level 
ot philosophy and science, or the higher, 
and to human consciousness the solider, 
level of revealed religion, glorious inspira- 
tions, like lite trom the dead, have quick- 
ened the peoples, and brightening concep- 
tions have established our goings and 
accelerated our progress. This is what we 
call revival of religion, the penetration 
beneath the surface of things, and catching 
the throb and impulse of the omnipotent 
ideas of God and magn. The natural man, 
the superficial man, the sensuous man, the 
merely intellectual man, receiveth not the 
things ot God ; neither can he know them, 
tor they are spiritually discerned. Origin, 
duty and destiny ; sin in its enormity and 
redemption in its glory ; the sense of guilt 
and the assurance ot pardon ; life and love, 
judgment and immortality — these are the 
primal inspirations and enlarging concep- 
tions that constitute the revival of religion 
in every age. It is the renaissance in 
literature when men find the deeper 
springs, the purer streams, the nobler, 
protounder thought. This is the genuine 
political economy, and this only, when the 
vital and essential relations of labor and 
capital are brought into light aud life, 
This, and this only, is good government, 
when rulers and citizens strike down to the 
everlasting foundations of liberty and 
justice and right, and build thereon in 
equitable administration and equal law. 
There are no uncertainties here, and there 
needs be neither difficulty nor doubt. 
Superficialists and theorists may thrust in 
their speculations and perplexities ; but 
God hath appointed a firm base for human 
effort and attainment. The Gospel of first 
principles is as necessary in science as in 
religion, and in religion as in science. This 
was in his sphere the whole of the peculiar- 
ity and success of John Wesley. He 
reached the living tuuntains, and by the 
Spirit of God disclosed the healing waters. 
Copspicuous among marvelous restcra- 
tions like that ot Luther in Germany, Cal- 
vin in Switzerland, Knox in Scotland, the 


Wesleyan Reformation 
surpassed them all in depth of spiritual 
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energy and freedom and breadth of gospel 
grace. What did John Wesley do that 
others failed todo? He had the advantage 
of their life and labors, and if anything re- 
mained to be done he might well in the 
guidings of Providence be expected to do 
it. With spiritual penetration he brushed 
uside barren dogma and rigid system, and 
aimed straight at personal salvation and 
religious experience. By the grace of God, 
with the blow of the champion, he struck 
boldly through the surface seemings and 
appearings to the substantial and spiritual 
realities beneath. Like holy apostles and 
prophets, he opened living springs and dis- 
closed the supernatural energies and glo- 
rious paradoxes of Revealed Truth. Men’s 
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This supernatural revelation brought forth 
into clear light the mysteries of God. The 
hidden things were disclosed and things 
obscure made plain by the Gospel. 

The apprehension, experience and proc- 
lamation of the deep things of God were 
the Wesleyan revival. When its torces 
struck the currents of the opinions and 
life ot the people and the ordinary ongoing 
of affairs, of course paradox crashed on 
paraded orthodoxy, and contradiction 
clashed on contradiction. Because the 
Wesleys and their preachers by the grace 
of God opened the crystal fountains and 
living waters that spring tast by the 
throne, they, torsooth, were fanatical and 
heterodox. Then so was Christ himself 
mad and perverse in His doctrine 
to the ecclesiastical authorities of 
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customs and opinions, popular views, even 
the deliverances of ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, were by no means his standard, his 
criterion, his court of appeal. Cautious be- 
yond easy vindication, conservative to a 
fault, he was still aggressive with the vigor 
and determination of a prophet of God; 
and where truth and duty led the way, he 
counseled neither flattering nor fear. ‘' To 
the law and the testimony, if they speak 
not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them.” Noslavish tra- 
ditionalist, no reckless critic, a keen, com- 
prehensive Bible student upon the utter- 
ances of Christ and apostles and prophets, 
directly opposed to the sentiments and 
maxims ot men and the way ot the world, 
he took his stand, pushed his campaigns, 
and fought his battles. It was tor him no 
parrying with vain speculations or skir- 
mishing with dogmas and systeins, but a 
hand-to-hand contest, a charge upon trans- 
gression and transgressor with bristling 
steel. It could not be otherwise it he would 
bring sinners to the Saviour and lead Eng- 
land back to God. 

It was an assault upon the adversary 
within his entrenchments, and the social 
and moral condition of the people made it 
a conflict for life or death. It was spirit 
pressed upon spirit, the consciousness of 
God thrust on the consciousness of man, 
the closest, sharpest combat of all the ages. 
The evangelism of the Wesleys poured the 
light and love of God on the darkness and 
hate of man. Of course there was a revul- 
sion, but some received the truth; and 
Shekinah met Shekinah and wrought a 
change into the divine image from glory to 
glory even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 





His day; and so Luther and Me- 
lanchthon and John Knox. But 
Wesley never flinched in pro- 
claiming the great paradoxes that 
are at once the demonstration of 
Primitive Christianity and the 
Wesleyan Reformation. 

We may not now dwell upon the 
harvest of this sowing; but this we 
know, it there had been no such 
sowing there had been no such har- 
vest. If the Wesleys by the Spirit 
of the Lord had not discerned and 
maiatained the primitive truths, 
the original inspirations, and ap- 
plied the new conceptions of the 
great revival, which after all were 
the prima! conceptions of the orig- 
inal revelations, there had been by 
them no mighty spiritual forces 
renovating England and stirring 
Ireland and in resistless evangel- 
ism pioneering the American col- 
onies, and shaping the character 
and destiny of the United States 
and Canada. There had been for 
us no vigilant and vigorous itin- 
erancy, no class-meetings and 
prayer meetings, po quarterly ot- 
ficial boards and district meetings 
and Annual Conferences, no Sab- 
bath-schools aud Epworth Leagues, no 
vast missionary operations at home and 
abroad to the ends of the earth, no 
mighty evangelical colleges and univer- 
sities where young men and young wom- 
en are thoroughly educated and sent 
out as harvesters in the whitening fields, 
no religious press and pure holy literature 
breasting the floods of evil-disposed learn- 
ing and vicious publications, no institu- 
tions of beneficence and spiritual fidelity 
and fruittalness to raise the fallen, guard 
the weak, guide the unwary, and relieve 
and comfort the distressed. Brethren, this 
glorious fruitage comes of the primal in- 
spirations and true conceptions of the 
original and ever-palpitating energies of 
the deep-flowing spiritual life, the plain 
doctrines and principles of revealed reli- 
gion from the beginning. Shall we forget, 
torsake, forfeit this lite, barter away or ig- 
nore these principles anci doctrines, aban- 
don the immovable foundations of the 
everlasting rock, and build on drifting, 
shifting sands? In such a day, whither 
shall we go? What becomes of our Metho- 
dism ? 





— But as uniting practical judgment and 
efficiency with burning enthusiasm, Wesley is 
unequaled, certainly on this side of St. Igna- 
tius. His bead was as clear and utilitarian as 
Franklin’s — without the least particle of mys- 
ticism or extravaganve— whilst his heart 
flamed with a zeal like Loyola's and glowed 
with charity like Fenelon’s. Atonce an acute 


reasoner and an enthusiastic devotee, he car- 
ried out his thoughts and determination of 
purpose worthy of being mentioned with the 
mightiest -even with that mighty will, al- 
ready preparing at the close of Wesley's life to 
show itself in France, in the young officer from 
Corsica. — Dr. Samuel Osgood. 
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THE FAMILY 


Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 





Selected from John Wesley 


May we this life improve, 
To mourn for errors past ; 
And live this short, revolving day 
As if it were our last. 
* ® * 
The world is my parish! 
* * . 

Let every action bave reference to your 

whole lite, and not a part only. 
= ® * 

Do not make too much haste. Give ev- 

erything the last touch. 
«*« 

I do not remember to have telt lowness 
ot spirits for one-quarter of an hour since I 
was born. 

e*« 

It signifies but little where we are, so we 
are but fully employed tor our good Mas- 
ter. 

a" 

In God’s name, why are you so fond of 

sir? What good has it ever done you? 
a" 

I think and let think. What I want is 
holiness of heart and lite. They who have 
this are my brother, sister, and mother. 

* ® . 

Touch no dram. It is liquid fire. Itisa 
sure though slow poison. It saps the very 
springs of life. 

"os 

Do nothing on which you cannot pray for 
a blessing. Every action of a Christian 
that is good is sanctified by,the Word and 
prayer. 

= be = 

We cannot see any cloud gathering. But 
this calm cannot last; storms must come 
hither too; and let them come, when we 
are ready to meet them. 


a*% 


My mind, by Thy all-quickening power, 
From low desires set free ; 

Unite my scattered thoughts, and fix 
My love entire on Thee. 


a" « 


I always find there is most hazard in 
sailing upon smooth water. When the 
winds blow and the seas rage even the 
sleepers will rise and call upon God. 


a*« 


It is a common thing for those who are 
sanctified to believe they cannot fall. 
Nevertheless we have seen some of the 
strongest of them after a time move from 
their steadfastness. 

a*e 

I have two silver teaspoons at London, 
and two at Bristol. This is all the plate 
which I have at present, and I shall not 
buy any more while so many around me 
want bread. 

o** 

My brother Charles, amid the difficulties 
ot our early ministry, used to say: “If 
the Lord would give me wings, I would 
fly.” LIused to answer: “It the Lord bid 
me fiy, I should trust for the wings.” 


God provides for you today what is need- 
tul to sustain the life which He has given 
you. It isenough. Give yourself up into 
His hands. If you live another day, He 
will provide tor that also. 


e*e 


Let love not visit you as a transient 
guest, but be the constant temper of your 
soul. Let it pant in your heart, let it 
sparkle in your eyes; let it shine in all 
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your actions, and let there be in your 
tongue the law ot kindness. 


«"« 


Shall we say: “The former days were 
better than these?”’ God forbid that we 
should be so unwise and so unthankful ! 
Nay, rather let us praise Him all the day 
long, tor He hath dealt bountifully with 
us. No“former time,” since the apostles 
left the earth, has been better than the 
present. None has been comparable to it, 
in several respects. 


It you earn but three shillings a week, 
give a penny out of it, and you will never 
want. But I do not say this to you who 
have ten or fifteen shillings a week, and 
give only a penny. I have been ashamed 
for you, if you have not been ashamed for 
yourself. Give in proportion to your sub- 
stance. Open your eyes, your heart, your 
hand. 

* ® + 

God trieth us every moment, weighs all 
our thoughts, words, and actions, and is 
pleased or displeased with us according to 
our works. I see more and more clearly 
that there is a great gulf fixed between us 
and all those who, by denying this, sap the 
very foundation, both of inward and out- 
ward holiness. 


As religion is the happiest, so it is the 
cheerfullest, thing in the world. But I do 
not see any possible case wherein trifling 
conversation can be an instance of it. 
That I shall be laughed at for this, I know. 
So was my Master. I am not for a stern, 
austere manner of conversing. No; let all 
the cheerfulness of faith be there, all the 
joyfulness of hope, all the amiable sweet- 
ness, the winning easiness of love. 


The best of all, God is with us. 


How happy is the pilgrim’s lot, 
How free from every anxious thought, 
From worldly hope and fear ! 
Confined to neither court nor cell, 
His soul disdains on earth to dwell, 
He only sojourns here. 





JOHN WESLEY’S MOTHER 
GRACE STUART REID. 


HE two hundredth anniversary of 
John Wesley’s birth, occurring in 
this year 1903, finds many millions of ad- 
herents to his doctrines eager to celebrate 
the occasion in their Annual Conferences, 
colleges, and other institutions. Many 
outsiders are glad to participate in the 
birthday jubilee. Many who are not in 
sympathy with Wesley’s creed yet recog- 
nize the growth of Methodism as one of 
the most profoundly interesting develop- 
ments of the age. Tyerman’s intimate 
study of it leads him to assert that the 
marvelous increase of the early Christian 
Church and the glorious spread of the 
Reformation begun by Luther are ex- 
ceeded in progress and wide establish- 
ment by Wesley’s ecclesiastical system. 
Victory has crowned the challenge of his 
watchword : ‘‘ The world is my parish.’’ 
To those familiar with this founder’s life- 
work the inspiration he received from his 
mother is an ever-thrilling point of at- 
tention. 

Love of his mother made John Wesley 
wish to die first, that he might be spared 
the pain of parting. He must have felt 
his wish rebuked when that tender 
mother gave her dying command: ‘ Chil- 
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dren, as soon as [ am released sing a 
psalm of praise to God.’’ It ia recorded 
that multitudes wept when, in Bunhil! 
Fields, with faltering voice, he spoke the 
solemn words: ‘‘I commit the body of 
my mother to the grave.”’ Can it be 
recorded how many have rejoiced and 
sung a ‘‘ psalm of praise to God ’’ for the 
life of tbis Christian who rests so near 
John Bunyan — on earth and in heaven ? 

Exalted as she is to a high pinnacle of 
fame, we are not apt to realize how emi- 
nently she was fitted to enter as guide 
and comforter into the daily life of ordi- 
nary women. Hers was not a perfection 
given. She was not the child of circum- 
stance, but of her own will. As more 
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than one have made the mistake of men- 
tally endowing her distinguished son 
with a height of body in consonance 
with the height of his attainments, so 
have many heedlessly missed the pleasure 
of ascertaining that in very humble trials 
they might have the comfort of saying : 
‘Susanna Wesley knew.’”’ Ah! knew 
indeed —and knew to conquer, Did 
Bunyan’s Christiana ever find the Hill 
of Difficulty harder to climb than this 
one did? With a dowry of uncommon 
beauty and intellect, and all the desires 
which consciousness of such possessions 
gives, she entered upon married life, 
while still in girlhood, under conditions 
dwarfing to mind and body; but hers was 
the growth that thrives under pruning. 
She might have adoyted Christiana’s 
song : 
* Thus our beginning, as one saith, 
Shows what our end will be.”’ 


Poverty in humble lodgings, with soon 
a little one to increase auxiety, could not 
force her into Doubting Castle, nor was 
Giant Despair her companion i» her hus- 
band’s first rectory with the remuneration 
of fifty pounds per annum and the care 
of a growing family. Through the Val- 
ley of the Shadow, through perils of fire 
and persecution, she walked stricken, but 
not bowed down. Her body hungered, 
apd sickness was a companion far too 
constant ; but she found a continual feast 
spread for her soul, and faith and hope 
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Tread softly ! He is dyiug, on bis pillow worn 
and pale ; 

His weary feet are treading now alone death’s 
shadowed vale; 

His fondest wish is granted—that Heaven 
might please to give 

His servant this last boon, at once to cease to 
work and live. 


Speak low! His busy thoughts are now with 
all the varied past, 

As from life’s well-exhausted glass the sands 
are slipping fast. ’ 

List! His pale tips are moving as he mur- 
murs taint yet free: 

‘Yes, I the chief of sinners am, but Jesus died 

for me!” 


He moves; he lifts his withered hands, his 
eyes catch heaven’s own rays, 

He summons all his failing powers for one 
last burst of praise. 

“ Now, thanks,” he cries, “for all His gifts; but 

this of all the best, 

Is, God is with us! Fare ye well!” he enters 
into rest. 


WESLEY’S DEATH-BED 


THE LATE REV. MARK TRAFTON, D. D. 
[Republished from Zion’s HERALD of Feb. 25, 1891.) 


No warrior ever dropped at once bis sword, 
and lance, and shield, 

And sinking down in death at last upon the 
well-fought field, 

Has left a name that shall outlive his own 
there silent laid, 

Who never called retreat, or halt, or sheathed 
his trenchant blade. 


The silver cord is loosened, and the golden 
bow! is crushed, 

The magic tones of that sweet voice forever- 
more are bushed ; 

Yet still ite cadences shall ring and spread 
from pole to pole, 

While buman bearts shall swell with hope, 
and time’s swift tide shall roll. 


The savor of that deathless name fills all the 
ambient air ; p 

Wherever buman tones are heard, lo! Wes- 
ley’s voice is there; 

This“ brand” plucked from the burning lodge 
of Epworth feeds the flame 

To kindle which upon the earth the great Re- 
deemer came. 


For such a man no limits were of diocese or 

kirk. 
“My parish is ithe world,” be cries, “and life 

my day for worx ; 

My call is to bumanity, now crushed an@ 
cursed by sin; 

My mission to the outcast poor, for Christ the 
lost to win.” 


Oh, what to him were effete forms of cope, or 
stole, or beads — 

Dead substitutes for Christlike life and lov- 
ing, Christiike deeds! 

His life by deeds vicarious, for men to live 
and die, 

Not honor here he sought, or rest — his rec- 
om pense on high. 


Dead for a century, still he speaks, and shal? 
while yet is time; 

That life shall prove a potent force in every 
land and clime; 

And unborn millions cheerful give all honor 
to his name, 

While souls redeemed in heaven above shall 
swell the joyous strain. 





abode by her bed of languishing. Hers 
was the true Christian Science which 
loves God not for the removal of ailment, 
but for the high consolation granted with 
suffering — a boundless joy in eternal life 
making insignificant the pains of this. 
She drank a bitter draught in the Val- 
ley of Humiliation when her Christian 
was imprisoned for debt — that pedantic 
husband who has extolled his wife in 
learned and unpoetical poetry, and who, 
when he made the unscholarly mistake, 
in daily prose, of calling her ‘‘ Sweet- 
heart,”’ rectified it as much as possible by 
committing to her care a reproot for little 
John. Truly he did not give her much 
temptation to cling to the Hill of Lucre ; 
but she trained for him “ the most loving 
family in Lincoln’ — ‘‘ a family,’’ writes 
a subsequent rector of Epworth, ‘ every 
member of which was more or less re- 
markable. Her~ husband might have 
said of his daughters, as be said of his 


sons, that he gave them the best educa- 
tion England could afford. Westminster, 
Charterhouse, and Christ Church com- 
bined could not afford a better trainer of 
youth than was found in Epworth Rec- 
tory itself.’’ 

Concerning the success of her spiritual 
training, Bunyan’s description of Chris- 
tiana’s farewell is applicable, though 
tame: ‘‘She had read with comfort the 
mark which was set in their foreheads.” 
Very luminous must the mark have 
seemed to her as she stood by her son’s 
side on Kennington Common, retaining 
her place and giving the sanction of her 
presence before twenty thousand people. 
With what patient labor had she not 
striven for that ‘‘ comfort !’’ 

‘* Soon after you went to London,’’ she 
wrote years before to her husband, “ Emily 
found in your study the account of the 
Danish missionaries, which, having never 
seen, I ordered her to read to me. I was 


never, I think, more affected with any- 
thing than with the relation of their 
travels ; snd was exceeding pleased with 
the noble design they were engaged in. 
Their labors refreshed my soul beyond 
measure ; and [ could not forbear spend- 
ing good part of that evening in praising 
and adoring the Divine Goodness for in- 
spiring those good men with such an 
ardent zeal for His glory that they were 
willing to hazard their lives, and all that 
is esteemed dear in this world, to advance 
the honor of their Master, Jesus. For 
several days I could think of speaking of 
little else. At last it came into my mind, 
if my heart were sincerely devoted to 
God, and if I were inspired with a true 
zeal for His glory, and did really desire 
the salvation of souls, I might do some- 
what more than Ido. I thought I might 
live in a more exemplary manner in 
some things ; I might pray more for the 
people, and speak with more warmth to 
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those with,whom I have an opportunity 
of conversing. However, I resolved to 
begin with my own children ; and, ac- 
cordingly, I proposed and observed the fol- 
lowing method : I take such a proportion 
of time as I can best spare every night to 
discourse withj,each child by itself on 
something that relates to its prircipal 
concerns, On Monday I talk with Molly ; 
on Tuesday with Hetty ; Wednesday 
with Nancy; Thursday with Jacky ; 
Friday with Patty; Saturday with 
Charles ; and with Emily and Sukey to- 
gether, on Sunday. With those few 
neighbors who then came to me I dis- 
coursed more freely and affectionately 
than before. I chose the best and most 
awakening sermons we had, and I spent 
more time with them in such exercises. 
Since this our company has increased 
every night, for I dare deny none that 
ask admittance. Last Sunday, I believe 
we had above two hundred, and yet 
many went away for want of room.’ 

Finally her faith was perfected by such 
a supreme test as was conveyed to Uhris- 
tiana in the song of Prudence upon the 
‘‘ excellent pair of virginals :”’ 


‘* An anchor you receivéd have: 
But let not these suffice, 
Until with Abra’m you have given 
Your best a sacrifice.” 

In the year in which she was left a wid- 
ow, poor and dependent upon the support 
temporal and mental of her children, 
John was urged to be a missionary to the 
North American Indians. He replied: 
‘«T] ean be the etaff of her age, her chief 
support and comfort, and I will leave it* 
with her to decide, and that shall settle 
the question.’”?’ Promptly came the 
mother’s decision. These were her words 
of unrestricted sacrifice: “Jf I bad 
twenty sons I should rejoice that they were 
all so employed, though I never should 
see them again.”’ 

“Many daughters,’ writes one of 
Methodism’'s most beloved commentators, 
‘‘have done virtuouely; but Susanna 
Wesley has excelled them all.’’ 


New York City. 





The Mother of the Wesleys 


O story of a great man’s life is com- 
plete which does not tell something 
about his mother. We read the words of 
Lincoln: “ 411 Iam, or ever hope to be, I 
owe to my angel mother,” and at once we 
want to learn what is to be known about 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln. As well can the 
opening chapter of a story be dispensed 
with, as to omit an account of the mother 
of him whose deeds we would recount. 
Back to their mothers do we trace the 
habits and traits of character which have 
given to many men their titles to great- 
ness. 
So it is in studying the Wesleys and the 
beginnings ot Methodism. It was a vast 
heritage which Susanna Wesley bestowed 
upon her sons. The ordinary rules of 
mathematics provide no methods for esti- 
mating its proportions. Not only were her 
sons her heirs, but all Christendom has 
profited by the wealth she bestowed upon 
her children. Through them it was scat- 
tered tar and wide, and millions have been 
made richer thereby. 

Only a few facts are necessary in order at 
once to reveal a remarkable character. 
Her tather, Samuel Annesiey, was an emi- 
nent Noncontormist divine. At the age of 
thirteen his daughter had thoroughly mas. 
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tered the various systems of theology and 
church polity, and, tollowing her own clear 
convictions, left her father’s fold, and 
united with the Established Church. At 
the age of twenty she married the Rev. 
Samuel Wesley, rector at Epworth. She 
became the mother of nineteen children. 
Ten of them she reared and educated, the 
rest dying in infancy or childhood. There 
being no public schools in those days, Mrs. 
Wesley conducted one of her own. School 
kept for six hours each day —trom nine 
until twelve, and from two until five. It 
was exclusively a family affair. Each 
little Wesley as his turn came entered 
school the first day atter he was five years 
old. His first day’s task was to master the 
alphabet. Only two of them tailed to do 
this in the allotted time. They began in 
Genesis the second day, and pushed 
through the Bible at a rapid pace, master- 
ing each verse before a new one was under- 
taken. Little Samuel entered school in 
February, and could read the first ten 
chapters of Genesis by Easter. 

About eleven years aiter her marriage 
Mrs. Wesley decided tu give two hours 
each day, one in the morning and one in 
the evening, to private devotion and study 
ot the Word. For the remaining twoscore 
years ot her lite she rigidly adhered to this 
practice. Moreover, she gave to each child 
one hour out of each week tor personal and 
private instruction in the religious life. 
John’s turn came on Thursday, and 
Charles had his hour on Saturday. For the 
energy and devotion which she threw into 
her religious life, God rewarded her a 
thousandfold in the lives which her chil- 
dren lived. 

We cannot but admire the good sense of 
the young rector in marrying Susanna 
Annesley. She did not shine in tashionable 
society. She would not in these days. 
You could not imagine her as holding 
membership in a modern euchre or cotil- 
lion club, unless you could imagine a dove 
as being at home in a nest ot chattering 
sparrows. But aiter two centuries her 
character and works shine out with in- 
creasing lustre. The young man of today 
who has a clear vision and desires a 
posterity which will reflect honor upon his 
tair name, will choose tor his helpmate the 
young woman who loves Christ, and lives 
to bless humanity. — Pittsburg Christian 
Advocate. 





OUR FLAG 
EMMA C. DOWD. 
Let it float above the school — 


** Old Glory !” 
Let the little children learn 
Its story ! 


That all may honor, love, and hold 
Our country’s flag above fine gold. 
Meriden, Conn. 





Good Intentions 


66 UR minister did not take any 

vacation this summer,” said 
Brown, witb a smile, as he began a conver- 
sation which the Detroit Free Press re- 
ports. 

‘“* Why not?” asked the other man. 

** Circumstances over which he had no 
control foreed hini to stay at home. 
He intended to go away and had made 
his arrangements, when several enthusias- 
tic members of his congregation — my wife 
was among them, and the others were all 
women, too— took the matter out of his 
hands and told his wife confidentially not 
to pinch and save tor his outing, because 
the members of the church had hit upon 
the happy idea of raising a sum especially 
for his vacation. 
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“ As the minister has a large family, and 
his wile finds it hard to make both ends 
meet, she was only too glad to spend the 
vacation money in other ways. 

** Well, the women held several ‘ affairs,’ 
and managed to get something over $50 
together. Then they decided to make the 
presentation a gala event, and give all the 
members of the church a chance to speed 
the parson on his way with good wishes. 

“It oceurred to them that a little music 
would add to the occasion, and so they en- 
gaged some musicians. One member ot 
the committee thought that it there was 
music, light retreshments would be in 
order, and she took it upon herself to see 
that they were provided. A third hit on 
the plan of having the church decorated 
for the occasion, and hired a man to do the 
work. 

“ Early in the evening when they met to 
compare notes they discovered that their 
expenses had not only eaten up the amount 
they had raised for the minister, but lett 
them a matter of two or three dollars in 
debt. 

“Oh, yes, the evening was a pleasant one 
to some, but there wasn’t any presentation. 
On the way home I[ asked my wite who 
was going to square the debt. 

“* Why, Joseph,’ she said, ‘ what a ques- 
tion! The minister, of course. It was all 
done in his interest.’”’ — Exchange. 





Solving the Great Problem 


YOUNG man graduated with the 

highest honors of his alma mater. 
He was brilliant. He was the finest math- 
ematician that had ever walked the halls 
of the great university. Soon after gradu- 
ation, a minister, who had known him 
trom boyhood, met him and said: “I un- 
derstand that you are celebrated tor your 
mathematical skill. I havea problem I 
wish you to solve.” 

“Tel! me what it is,” said the young 
man, “‘and I will try.” 

The clergymau answered: “ What is a 
man profited it he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ? ” 

The young man walked away in silence, 
saying to himself, “ It is a great problem.” 
The question rang in his ears, by day and 
by night. Everywhere he went it seemed 
to sound louder and louder. “ What it I 
gain the whole world and lose my soul ?” 
Winally he said, ‘I will solve the prob- 
lem.” He weighed the matter caretully, 
He looked at the problem in a businesslike 
way, and said to himself, ‘There is no 
profit, it I gain all ths pleasures, and all 
the wealth, and all the honors of the world, 
and lose my svul.”” He at once surrendered 
himself to God, accepted Christ as his 
Saviour, and afterwards became anu em- 
inent minister of the Gospel. — Christian 
Union Herald. 





How to Get Rid of Mosquitoes 


ROFESSOR John B. Smith, professor 

of entomology at Rutgers College, 
writes in a recent Harper’s Weekly ot 
the habits ot mosquitoes and the means 
that should be taken to exterminate them. 
A torgotten bucket of water in one’s cellar 
will serve to develop thousands, or even a 
tin can in which water remains continu- 
ously tor more than a week May serve asa 
source of supply; and pools of stagnant 
water are prolific breeding-places. ‘“ To 
make any campaign entirely effective,’’ 
says Professor Smith, “ all breeding-places 
must be dealt with ; and for this purpose 
there is no more effective destructive 
agency than kerosene oil of a low grade.” 
The surface of the water should be coated 
with the oil, and if the applications are re- 
peated at short intervals, the method is 
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absolutely effective. A better remedy, 
however, is to destroy the breediug-places 
altogether by grading the depressions that 
fill with the rains. “ Water-barrels and 
imperfectly closed cisterns may be kept 
quite sate by placing in them a few little 
fish of almost any species.” 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


JOHN WESLEY’S BOYHOOD 


OR the boys and girls who read the 
HERALD, we herewith reproduce 
the following graphic account of the boy 
John Wesley from that new and hand- 
some volume entitled, ‘‘ John Wesley the 
Methodist,’ by a ‘‘ Methodist Preacher.”’ 
It is published by Eaton & Mains, New 
York, and is for sale by C. R. Magee at 
the Boston Depository. (The price is $1.25, 
net ; $1.44, postage paid.) We advise our 
young folks to buy or borrow the book 
and read this absorbingly interesting bi- 
ography of the founder of Methodism. 
There are no dull pages in it, aud the fine 
illustrations add much to the thrilling 
record. John Wesley was born at Ep- 
worth, June 17, 1703, the fifteenth of the 
nineteen children of Rev. Samuel and 
Susanna Wesley. He was christened 
John Benjamin, but neyer used the mid- 
dle name cr initial. 


The Wesley Children 


The first home ot the Wesleys at Epworth 
was a typical country parsonage of the 
seventeenth century, a homely frame 
structure, plastered within and roofed with 
straw. An old document thus describes it: 
** Tt consists of five bayes, but all of mud 
and plaster, the whole building being con- 
trived into three stories, and disposed in 
seven chief rooms, kitchen, hall, parlour, 
butterie, and three large upper rooms, and 
some others of common use; a little garden 
empailed between the stone wall and the 

south, a barn, a dove coate,and a hemp 
kiln.” 

Let us take a look into the interior of the 
Epworth rectory, for in this household we 
have, as Stevers well says, the ‘‘ real ori- 
gin’ of Methodism. Mrs. Wesley’s educa- 
tion in the splendid religious environment 
of the twenty years’ life in her father’s 
house in London, and her diligent self-im- 
provement during her married lite, gave 
superior qualifications for the training of 
the school in the home. The method of 
living and the course of study have been 
given in a letter by the matchless teacher 
herself. The children were always put into 
a regular method otf living, in such things 
as they were capable, trom their birth ; as 
in dressing, undressing, and changing their 
linen. When turned a year old they were 
taught to tear the rod, and to cry softly. . . 

As soon as the child learned to talk, its 
first act on rising and its last act before re- 
tiring were to say the Lord’s Prayer, to 
which, as it grew bigger, were added short 
prayers for parents, some collects,a short 
catechism, and some portion of Scripture, 
as memory could bear. That genius of 
successful management which utilizes 
every help and helper was shown when, at 
the regularly designated hour, the oldest 
took the youngest that could speak, and the 
second the next, to whom were read the 


psalms for the day and a chapter in the . 


New Testament. In the morning they 
were directed to read the psalms and a 
chapter in the Old Testament. They were 
taught to be still at family prayers, and to 
ask a blessing, which they did by sigus be- 
fore they could speak. 
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The exquisite manners of John Wesley 
came largely from his careful training in 
childhood. The children were trained to 
* civil behavior ;” saluting one another by 
the proper name with the addition of 
“brother” or “ sister.”’ yet nearly every 
child had a gentle nickname. Each must 
“speak handsomely for what was wanted,’ 
even to the humblest servant, saying, 
“ Pray, give me such a thing.” Telling 
the truth brought reward ; rude, ill-bred 
talk was unheaid ; and the children were 
forbidden freedom with the servants in 
conversation or association, lest something 
coarse or evil might be projected into their 
lives. But there was recreation in abun- 
dance. They thus grew upin that humble 
home, a healthy, happy, witty band ot chil- 
dren. 

There was on the calendar of this home 
* The Alphabet Party.” On the fifth birth- 
day ct each child, the house having been 
set in order the previous day tor the cele- 
bration, the new pupil took the first lesson. 
To begin the child’s education was better 
than a banquet, and the first effort must, if 
possible, be a decided success. In the 
school hours of the learner’s first day the 
alphabet was acquired. The second day 
spelling and reading began in the Holy 
Scriptures, with the book of Genesis. Much 
stress was laid on good reading and writ- 
ing. Then caite the multiplication table, 
elementary mathematics, grammar, his- 
tory and geography. The drill which John 
acquired in grammar flowered out into his 
later authorship of short grammars for the 
study of English, French, Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew. Reading aloud became a 
specialty with the older children, trom 
such authors as Milton and Shakespeare. 
John Wesley declared that his sister Emilia 
was the best reader of poetry that he had 
ever heard. The wise mother drilled the 
mental faculties, the *‘ memory drill’ be- 
ing another specialty. 

‘“*Why do you go over the same thing 
with that child the twentieth time?” said 
the rector, impatiently, to his wite, 

* Because,” said she, “ nineteen times 
were not sufficient. If I had stopped after 
telling him nineteen times, all my labor 
would have been lost.’’ 


Burning of Epworth Rectory 


It was on Wednesday night, the 9th of 
February, 1709. Mrs. Wesley was ill in her 
room, with her two eldest daughters as 
companions. Bettie, the maid, and five 
younger children were in the nursery, 
while Hetty was alons in the small bed- 
room next to the granary, where the newly 
threshed wheat and corn were stored. The 
rector left his study at hali-past ten, locked 
the room that contained his precious man- 
uscripts and the records of the family and 
parish, and retired to rest in a room near 
to his wife. 

It was a wild night. A howling north- 
east storm obscured the half-moon. The 
fire crept up the straw roof and dropped 
upon the bed where Hetty slept. Scorched 
and alarmed, she ran to her father’s room, 
while voices on the street, cried, “ Fire! 
fire!’ The father warned his wife and 
daughters, helped them down stairs, and 
wakened thosein the nursery. Bettie es- 
caped with Charles in her arms, while three 
children followed. The brave tather 
helped them into the yard and over the 
garden wall, and back to the house he 
rushed, trying in vain to find his wife. He 
tried to reach the study and failed. A dis- 
mal cry came out from the flames, “ Help 
me!” “Jacky” had awakened to find 
the ceiling of his room on fire. The dis- 
tracted father tried to torce himself up the 
stairs, but streams of flame beat him back. 
He and the children committed the boy’s 
soul to God. Within, Mrs. Wesley, lost in 
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the excitement, sought the opened front 
doors, but was forced back by the blinding 
sheet of fireand smoke. At a third effort 
she was literally blown down by the flames. 
Calmly she sought divine help. Wrapped 
in a cloak about her chest, she waded knee- 
deep through the flames to the door. Her 
limbs were scorched and her face was black 
with smoke, so that when found by her 
frantic husband he did not know her. 

John, not yet six years old, climbed on a 
chest to the window, and cried to be taken 
out. One man was helped up over the 
shoulders of another, and the child leaped 
into hisarms. At the same moment the 
roof fell in. The boy was put into his 
mother’s arms. The rector,in his search 
tor his wile, found her holding the child, 
who by this time he had jthought was 
burned to ashes. He could not believe his 
eyes until several times he had kissed the 
boy. Mrs. Wesley said to him, “ Are your 
books safe?” “ Let them go,” he replied, 
“now that you and all the children are 
preserved.” Hecalled on those near him 
to praise God, saying, “* Come, neighbors, 
let us kneel down; let us give thanks to 
God. He has given me all my eight chil- 
dren. Let the house go ; I am rich enough.” 


John at Charterhouse School 


When John went to the Charterhouse he 
suffered less from the hardships of school 
lite than many who had been reared in the 
lap ot luxury. Already he was “a diligent 
and successtul scholar and a patient and 
forgiving boy who had at home been in- 
ured, not ihdeed to oppression, but to hard 
living and scanty tare.” Nevertheless, 
from the Epworth home'|to the cheerless 
Charterhonse must have been a trying ex- 
perience evev for a boy like’ John, who was 
not yet eleven years old. 

The school ot the Chart erhouse celebrated 
its one hundredth anniversary the year 
tbat little John Wesley came to live within 
its walls, but its buildings were much more 
ancient, having been part ot a great Carthu- 
sian monastery. Sir Thomas Sutton, one of 
the merchant princes of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, had bought the buildings and estab- 
lished in them a school and a home for old 
men. Forty-four boys were “ on the toun- 
dation ’’ — that is, they were educated at 
the expense of the Sutton fund — and it 
was as one of these charity scholars that 
John Wesley gained admission. He had 
his meals in the gownboys’ dining hall, a 
low-ceiled room, adorned by a carved 
chimney: piece, with the founder’s arms 
sculptured above. Tradition says that it 
had been the refectory of the lay brothers 
of the monastery. 

Here in Wesley’s day discipline was so 
lax that the boys of the higher form were 
suffered to rob the simall boys of their por- 
tions of animal food, and Wesley himself 
says, “* From ten to tourteen I had little but 
bread to eat, and not great plenty ot that. I 
believe this was so tarfrom hurting me that 
it laid the toundation of lasting health.” 
Isaac Taylor says: ** Wesley learned as a 
boy to suffer wrongfully with a cheerful 
patience, and tocontorm himself to ctue) 
despotisms without acquiring either the 
slave’s temper or the despot’s.””’ He ftaith- 
tully obeyed his father’s instructions to run 
round the green three times every morn- 
ing, “‘ and this,” declares a recent writer in 
the Charterhouse School Magazine, ** would 
amount to one mile,as we know to our 
cost, having repeatedly done it ourselves in 
exceedingly bad time.” But it is in chapel 
“that ope naturally thinks of the little 
gonuher in his black cloth gown and knee 

reeches, meg in one of the rows ot seats 
which may still be seen just in tront ot the 
tounder’s tomb.’ 

In 1720 John Wesley left the Charterhouse 
for Christ Church College, Oxford, taking 
with him a school “ exhibition ” prize ot 


£40 a year, the equivalent in purchasing 
power of some £160 at the present day. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. 5S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson Ill 


SunpDay, JuLY 19, 1903. 


1 SAMUEL 12: 18-25. 
{Study verses 1-25. Read 1 Sam., chaps. 11, 12.] 


SAMUEL’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 
i Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Only fear the Lord, and 
serve him in truth with all your heart. —1 Sam. 
12: 24. 


2. DATE: B.C. 1075 or 1037. 


8 PLACE: Gilgal,in the Jordan valley not 
far from Jericho’s site. 


4. CONNECTION: The Ammonite invasion, 
and siege of Jabesh-Gilead ; the summons issued 
by Saul to the tribes to come to the rescue ; the 
defeat of the Ammonites ; the formal inaugura- 
tion of Saul as king. 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday — 1 Sam. 12: 
112. Tuesday —1 Sam. 12:13:25. Wednesday — 
Deut. 80:1€ 20. Thursday — Josh.'24: 14-25. fri- 
day — Psa, 81 :8-16. Saturday — Lev. 26 : 1-13. Sun- 
day — Acts 20 : 17-27. 


il introductory 


Saul’s promptitude and military prowess 
in the campaign against the Ammonites 
and the relief of Jabesh-Gilead, had the 
effect to greatly exalt him in the eyes of 
the nation and to pave the way for a more 
decided recognition of hie kingship. 
Samuel, ever quick to perceive an oppor- 
tunity and to improve it, at once sum- 
moned the people to Gilgal, where, after 
appropriate sacrifices, Sau! was officially 
anointed king ‘‘ amidst a delirium of pop- 
ular joy.’?’ The change of government 
being thus consummated, Samuel form- 
ally resigned his judicial office in an ad- 
dress in which he vindicated his own iu- 
tegrity and reviewed the dealings and de- 
liverances of God in the history of the na- 
tion. Pointing to their newly-elected king, 
he assured the people that if they feared 
and obeyed the Lord, and continued to 
follow in His way, it should be well with 
them; but if they rebelled, His hand 
would be against them as it had been 
against their fathers. As an impressive 
reminder of their wickedness in asking 
for a king, he announced that although 
the unclouded sky of the wheat harvest 
season gave no premonition of a tempest, 
he should call upon God to send thunder 
and rain, which he accordingly did, and 
the immediate tornado was so terrifying, 
so resonant with the Divine displeasure, 
that the people humbly confessed their 
sins, and begged Samuel to pray for them 
that they might not die. He quieted their 
fears by promising them that the Lord 
would not forsake His people, ‘‘ for His 
name’s sake,’’ and exhorted them to pon- 
der the Lord’s goodness, and follow Him, 
and pot turn aside to idolatry. He also 
promised to pray for them and teach 
them. But if they persisted in doing 
wickedly, both they and their king would 
surely perish. 


ull Expository 


13. Now therefore. — Samuel here turns 
his discourse trom his personal vindication 
and the rehearsal ot God’s dealings with 
them in the past, to the enforcement of 
duties in the present and the future. Be- 
bold the king. — As Samuel is about to re- 
sign the cares of office, he turns the atten- 
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tion of the people to his successor. Whom 
ye have chosen, — It is true that God had 
designated him for the office, but the people 
had ratified the choice. Saul was emphat- 
ically their ‘‘ chosen”’ king at this moment. 


14, 15. If ye will fear the Lord and 
serve him —a holy fear, a loving service, 
a docile ubedience, and a persistent follow- 
ing aiter God both on the part of the king 
and the people, were the announced condi- 
tions of the Divine tavor, and of true fol- 
lowing after God. The Hebrew idiom here 
is difficult to render. The Revisers crans- 
late as follows: ‘*' It ye will tear the Lord 
and serve Him, and hearken unto His 
voice, and not rebel against the command- 
ment of the Lord, and both ye and also the 
king that reigneth over you, be followers 
ot the Lord your God, well. Butif. — The 
alternative is now given. Just as surely as 
obedience will bring favor, disobedience 
will bring calamity and judgment. Hand 
of the Lord— His power. As it was 
against your fathers. — Change of govern- 
ment would bring with it no immunity 
trom either sin or punishment. 


The allusion to the fathers is very suitable 
here, because the people were looking to the 
king for the removal of all the calamities wbich 
had fallen upon them from time immemorial 
(Keil). 


16, 17. Now therefore.— The occasion 
was sufficiently important to warrant a 
miraculous emphasis to the truth which 
had been spoken. The attention of the 
people is therefore especially called to the 
expected “‘sign fiom heaven.” ‘*The Lord” 
was to perform it. Is it not wheat harvest 
—and therefore the dry season, when it is 
contrary to all experience to have rain or 
teropest ? Wheat harvest occurred het ween 
May 15 and June 15. I will call unto the 
Lord, — Either Samuel had been divinely 
directed, or telt divinely impelled at this 
moment, to invoke this test. He would 
hardly have undertaken it otherwise. Per- 
ceive that your wickedness is great, — 
The commentators, generally, regard this 
phenomenon as an attempt to check the 
overweexing confidence of the people in 
their new style of government by remind- 
ing them that though God had tulfilled 
their wish, they had yet done wrong and 
incurred justly the divine displeasure. It 
might also remind them of their folly in re- 
jecting a King who at Samuel’s call could 
work such a mighty and terrifying miracle, 
and serve to deter them from future rebel- 
lion against Him. 


They were now rejoicing before God in and 
with their king, and offering to Viod the sacri- 
fices of praise, which they hoped God wonld 
accept of; and this perhaps made them think 
that there was no barm in their asking a king, 
but really they bad done well in it; therefore 
Samuel here charges it upon them as their sin, 
as wickedness, great wickedness in the sight of 
the Lord (M. Henry). 


18,19. Thunder and rain — “ intended 
to show to the people that the judgments of 
God might tall upon the sinners at any 
time. ‘Thunderings,’ as ‘ voices of God’ 
(Exod. 9: 28), are harbingers of judgment” 
(Keil). Samuel had not lost his power ot 
prayer. Greatly feared the Lord and 
Samuel — both the’ Worker ot the miracle 
and the one who had the power to invoke 
it. Their tear was that of a guilty coxc- 
science, as was shown by their confession. 
Pray for thy servants.— They telt the need 
ot an intercessor, and had taith in Samuel’s 
prayers, especially aiter such a startling 
illustration of their power. ‘‘ Samuel plays 
the same part of mediator whici Moses 
did’ (Speaker’s Commentary). That we 
die not,— They had seen the panic and 
utter rout of the Philistines when the Lord 
thundered against them, and they ieared 
lest they themselvcs should be over- 
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whelmed and consumed. We have added 
unto all our sins, etc. — Their consciences 
were awakened now. They confessed, not 
merely the “ evil ” ot asking tor a king, but 
also the long catalogue of past rebellions 
and offenses, “Itis no sin to havea king, 
but it is a sin to put a man in place ot God” 
(Clarke). 


Every crack of thunder spake judgment 
against the rebellious Israelites, and every drop 
of rain was a witness of their sin; and now 
they found they had displeased Him which 
ruleth in heaven, by rejecting the man that 
ruled for Him onearth. The thundering voice 
of God, that had lately in their sight confounded 
the Philistines, they now understood to speak 
fearful things against them. No marvel if they 
now fell upon their Knees not to Saul, whom 
they had chosen, but to Samuel, who, being thus 
cast off by them, is thus countenanced in 
heaven (Bishop Hall). 


20,21, Fear not.— Do not surrender your- 
selves to inordinate tear ; and the reason is 
given in verse 22: * For the Lord will not 
forsake His people. Ye have done all this 
wickedness (R. V., “ evil’). — He does 
not palliate their guilt ; it was heinous and 
called for judgment; but there was hope 
tor them in tuture taithtulness to God and 
His covenant. Turn ye not aside — as 
though he would say: Ye realize your sin- 
tulness now under impending judgment ; 
make use of your penitence by determining 
henceforth to follow God with a single, un- 
divided heart. Vain things — literally 
“emptiness,” sometimes applied to false 
gods and idols. 


It ought to be the great care of every one of us 
to follow the Lord fully. We must, in a course 
of obedience to God’s will and service to His 
honor, follow Him universally, without divid- 
ing; uprightly, without dissembling; cheerfully, 
without disputing ; and constantly, without de- 
clining (Henry). 


22. The Lord will not forsake his peo- 
ple. — Despite all their waywardness and 
rebellion, He still regarded them as His 
own people. Therein was their safety. He 
might punish them. He might leave them 
temporarily to taste the bitter consequences 
of their sins, but He would not utteriy tor- 
sake them. For his great name's sake — 
not for theirs simply. His honor as a cov- 
enant- keeping God was concerned in being 
thus patient, and in disciplining them as a 
people to perpetuate His truth. 


God's choice of Israel was not an arbitrary de- 
cision to honor His people at tbe expense of 
other nations. The interest of all mankind to 
the end of time was involved in the perpetua- 
tion of God’s law. The nations of men were not 
fit to receive it, therefore God chose this people, 
trained them, disciplined them, and kept at all 
times a small remnant of them faithful, despite 
the constant tendency of the race to decline 
into sin, until such a time as the earth could be 
made ready to receive the Gospel and they were 
prepared to impart it (Vincent). 


23,24. God forbid that I should sin, — 
Samuel had felt, also, the sting of ingrati- 
tude. He might have been tempted, atter 
such behavior towards himseli, to neglect 
to pray for such ingrates, but to his sensi- 
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tive conscience such neglect would have 
been “ sin against the Lord.” I will teach 
(k. V., ** instruct ’’) you. — Not only would 
he pray for them, he would also teach them 
—a glorious example to parents and Sun- 
day-school teachers. Fear the Lord and 
serve him — fear to offend Him, delight to 
please and to tollow Him, sincerely and 
heartily. Consider how great things, etc. 
— God’s goodness and mercy were to be 
pondered as motives for faithfulness. 


There is not so much sin in man as there is 
goodness in God, There is a vaster dispropor- 
tion between sin and grace than between a 
spark and an ocean. Who would doubt whether 
a spark could be quenched in an ocean? Thy 
thoughts of disobedience toward God have been 
within the compass of time, but His goodness 
hath been babbling up towards thee from all 
eternity (Colverwell). 


25. Uf ye shall still do wickedly —a 
final and solemn warning. If they pre- 
terred sin, they should receive its wages. 
Sinners would be “ consumed ”’ — perish 
under God’s judgments, king as well as 
people. With these words Samuel’s public 
career as the ruler of the nation closed. His 
subsequent appearances were those of the 
prophet, or ot God’s special messenger. 


IV Inferential 


1. Duties to God are tundamental, not 
aflected by changes of rulers or govern- 
ments. 


2. In the Old as in the New Testament 
only two courses are laid down, and neu- 
trality is impossible. 


3. The blessings of obedience and the 
woes of disobedience should be trequently 
and plainly set jorth. 


4. lt we reflect upon the providences 
which have ovcurred in our own lives and 
in those ot others, we shall find impressive 
illustrations of God's immediate super- 
vision and power? 


5. We must pray not for our friends only, 
but alevo for those who despitefully use us. 


6. Fear may be physical, leading to no 
true repentance; or it may be reveren- 
tial, restraining trom sin. 


7. No service is acceptable which is not 
rendered “ in truth and with the heart.” 


8. Weshould keep alive our sense of ob- 
ligation by frequently considering what 
great things the Lord hath done tor us. 


9. There is no escape for them that do 
wickedly. 


V Ilustrative 


1. 
I have seen tem pests when the scolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks ; and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds ; 
‘But never till tonight, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 
Either there is a civil strife in heaven, 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction. 

(Shakes peare.) 

2. If you were cast out of your country a 
thousand miles off, you are not out of God’s 
precinct ; His arm is there to cherish the 
good as well as to drag out the wicked. It 
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is the same God, the same Presence, in 
every country, as well as the same sun, 
moon and stars ; and were not God every- 
where, yet He would not be meaner than 
His creature, the sun in the firmament, 
which visits every part of the habitable 
world in twenty-four hours (Charnock). 


3. How dreadful is the eye of God on 
him who wants to sin! Do you know about 
Latayette, that great man who was the 
triend of Washington? He tells us he was 
once shut up in a little room in a gloomy 
prison tor a great while. Inthe door of his 
little cell was a very small hole cut. At 
that hole a soldier was placed day and 
night to watch him. All he could see was 
the soldier’s eye, but that eye was always 
there. Day and night, every moment when 
he looked up, he always saw thateye. Oh! 
he says, it was dreadiul! There was no 
escape, no hiding. When he lay down and 
when he rose up that eye was watching 
him. How dreadful will the eye of God be 
upon the sinner, as it watches him in the 
eternal world torever ! (J. E. Todd.) 


4. Ihave read of an eminent surgeon, a 
bitter denier of an intelligent First Cause, 
in the course of his lectures, coming to the 
examination of the structure and tunctions 
of the humaneye. As he pointed out, hold 
ing the dissected organ in his hand, the 
delicate adaptations of the parts to their 
use, and showed how manifold were the 
conditions which must accurately conspire 
to the possibility of vision, struck with the 
irresistible proot of forethought and con. 
trivance, he slashed the mute demonstrator 
ot his folly to pieces with his scalpel, and 
broke out in his rage, ** Gentlemen, there is 
a God, but I hate Him !”’ (Walker.) 





What the Deaconesses are Doing 


The summer of 1903 promises to be an unus- 
ually busy one. The Fresh Air works bas been 
begun on several lines, and large plans are 
being made which will come to fulfillment if 
our friends, who must farnish the necessary 
funds, will do their part. Generous contribu- 
tions of money and provisions have already 
been made, but much more is needed. 

The Training School building at Longwood, 
near the prospective new Deaconess Hosp: tal, 
is being used during the vacation for the pur- 
pose of giving to young working giris aa out- 
ing. A party of about a dozen of these girls, 
under the care of a deaconess, are there, enjoy- 
ing the beauty of the fields and fens, drinking 
in the pure air, listening to the sweet songs of 
the birds,and gaining new strength, courage 
and hope. 

Several children have been sent to private 
homes in the country, and many more will be 
sent later, A large party of mothers and chil- 
dren spent a delightful and restful week at 
Beachmont, through the kindness of Rev. Mr. 
Deming. Another party of thirty mothers and 
children will be sent to the ‘‘ Mothers’ Rest” in 
Newton. 

“The Richland,” the Deaconess Fresh Air 
cottage, is located this season at Crow Point, 
Hingham. It was an enthusiastic company 
that stood on the wharf, Monday, June 2z, wait - 
ing for the boat which was to bear them away 
to * Richland.” A few of these children were 
among those who were taken to Middleboro 
last year, and they proceeded at once to teach 
the Richland yell to the others, and ali were 
soon crying lustily: “ One, two, three! Who 
are we? Weare the Richlands. Don’t you see ? 
Are weinit? Well, lguess weare. Richiand! 
Richland! Rah! Rab! Rah!” One would 
not have to be a very careful observer to see 
that these children needed the outing. Pale 
and thin and careworn were many of the little 
faces. Two weeks of pure alr, sea bathing, 
nourishing food,and loving care will work a 
transformation. The deaconesses know from 
ex perience that there is hard work before them, 
and many demands upon patience and 


strength, but the improvement which will be 
seen in the children will make the service a joy- 
ful one. 

Nearly all of these fifty boys and girls are 
neatly dressed—so neatly that a stranger 
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Often The Kidneys Are 
Weakened by Over-Work. 


Unhealthy Kidneys Make Impure Blood, 


It used to be considered that only 
urinary and bladder troubles were to be 
traced to the kidneys, 
but now modern 
science proves that 
y nearly all diseases 
have their beginning 
in the disorder ot 
these most important 
organs. 

The kidneys filter 
and purify the blood— 
that is their work. 

Therefore, when your kidneysare weak 
or out of order, you can understand how 
quickly your entire body is affected and 
how every organ seems to fail to do its 





duty. 

1f you are sick or ‘‘ feel badly,’’ begiu 
taking the great kidmey remedy, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon 
as your kidneys are well they will help 
all the other organs to health, A trial 
will convince anyone, 

If you are sick you can make no-mis- 
take by first doctoring your kidneys. 
The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy, is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing casés, and is sold 
on its merits by all 
druggists in fifty-cent gam “ag 
and one-dollar size H 
bottles. You may a 3% 
have a sample bottle Home of Swamp-Root. 
by mail free, also a pamphlet telling you 
how to find out if you have kidney or 
bladder trouble. Mention this paper 
when writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y., onevery bottle. 











might question if they were so very poor, The 
deaconesses could explain the secret. The “poor 
closet” has been ransacked, and many stitches 
have been taken. One ingenious mother had 
made a pretty blouse for her little boy from an 
old gingbam apron which had been given to 
ber. Another had ber little girl daintily 
dressed in a pretty pink cambric, fashioned 
from an old garment which came ina barrel to 
the Deaconess Home. Little Annie, a wee, 
winsome maiden of four years, is the baby of 
the party. This poor child has been motheriess 
nearly all of her little life, and she spends most 
of her waking hours on the street. It is pa- 
thetic tosee how closely she clings to ber dea- 
coness friend, as she timidiy asks, ** Will yoa be 
my mamma?” Poor little waif! She willbe 
mothered to her heart’s conteut fortwo weeks, 
at least. Abbie and Lucy, each with a smal! 
bundle, containing her scanty wardrobe, under 
her arm, keep close together and near to their 
deaconess guide. Their mother is in the Dea- 
coness Hospital haviag her good time; for in 
Spite of the suffaring, she is happier than she 
has been for many a day. She }s being kindly 
cared for, aad is assured that her little ones are 
safe and happy, and this is for her a new exps- 
rience. 

The work is only begun. Many more mothers 
and children are waiting their turn. The 


* Richland ” will be kep: open all summer. We 
hope to care for about three hnuaodred children 
here. 


Picnics and excursions for the day are planned 
for those wno carnot go away for a longer time. 

Money is needed to carry on this work. Kead- 
ers of ZION'S HERALD are earnestiy requested 
to heip. Before going away for your own vaca- 
tion, please send in a contribution to the Dea- 
coness Fresh Air Fund. 

JOSRPHINE S. FISK, 
693 Massachusetts Ave. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





The Drama of the Apocalypse. In Relation to 
the Lite and Political Circamstances of its Time. 
By Frederic Palmer. The Macmillan Co.: New 
York. Price, $1.25, net. 


This latest contribution to the already vo- 
luminous literature on the Apocalypse will 
meet with the usual fate attending such 
volumes in that some will agree and some 
disagree. Their minds will doubtless con- 
tinue to differ, as they long have done, in 
regard to its meaning, and scarce any 
two explanations will harmonize. We 
fully believe, with Professor Palmer, that 
the book was written in the year 68, and 
that the fundamental principle of interpreta- 
tion is to find out what it meant to the peo- 
ple who first received it, the Uhristians of 
the latter half of the earliest century. But 
we do not see how he can consistently hold 
that it predicts mainly the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, for that surely was not one of 
the things shortly to happen, nor was it of 
primary importance to the original readers. 
Nor. do we believe that the author 
ot the book was not St. John, but a 
Jewish Christian devoutly attached to Ju- 
daism, one of the party bitterly opposed to 
Paul and referring to him in some of the 
denunciation of the early chapters. Is it not 
a mistake, also, to uvccupy more than a third 
of the book with a simple reprint ot the Re- 
vised Version of the Apocalypse in large 
type? We think the space could have been 
filled more profitably. We doubt, also, 
whether so strictly a dramatic form as the 
Proiessor tries to put upon it or find in it, is 
legitimately there. It is a poem, unques- 
tionably, and its great lesson is the ulti- 
mate triu:raph of righteousness. The de- 
tails of the symbols no person will ever 
fully comprehend, but it will stir men’s 
souls with hope and faith if they read it 
aright. 

She ee gides"s Christ. A ines 's. 


Terry, D. D. LL.D. Eaton & Mains: New York. 
Price, 75 cents, net. 


This appears to be the thirteenth of Dr. 
‘Terry’s works — all of them a credit to him 
and to Methodism. As the sub-title indi- 
cates and the preiace more fully explains, 
it is an endeavor to ascertain just what the 
Scriptures teach on the general subject of 
the Atonement. It is part of a larger 
treatise on Biblical theology yet to come. 
The closing chapter, in its summary of the 
doctrine, sets torth that mediation is a con- 
tinuous process, not a finished work, ex- 
plains the necessity tur it both in man and 
in the nature ot God, declares that the 
sufferings of our Lerd were not penal, not 
an objective process outside o! humanity, 
not removing all consequences of sin ; that 
Christ’s mediation is essentially spiritual, 
is effectual through a living taith, and can- 
not be explained in all its features by any 
one theory. We do not see how these posi- 
tions can be overthrown, nor do we sup- 
pose they will be particularly objected to 
by any. 

The Master ning Ho Revell Co: New York.” 

We have not read so disappointing a 
book, to put it very mildly, for many a 
day. Preachers’ novels abound, but with- 
out the name on the cover no one would 
suppose this to be one. It is effectually dis- 
guised, even as the author was when he pur- 
sued the observations in the worst parts of 
London with which he makes his readers 
so jiamiliar. But we cannot help asking: 
Is it worth while to be dragged through so 
much filth for no discernible purpose? Oi 
moral aim throughout the 600 pages there 
is no perceptible trace. A “drama” the 
author fitly calls it, but it is of a low 
type. Neither acting nor setting, neither 
plot nor character-drawing, are first class. 
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The book begins with a robbery and ends 
with an assassination, and the space in be- 
tween is filled with murders and swin- 
dling and poisoning and drinking and 
swearing and every imaginable sort of 
wickedness. We are caused to associate 
with the most disgusting people. Cut- 
throats, harlots, pickpockets, hypocrites, 
swindlers, drunkards, vile actresses, and 
villains of every type abound. There are 
a tew, of course, who do not come into 
these categories, but they make little im- 
pression compared with the rest. The hero 
appears to be hardly more than half-witted 
and considerably more than half-infidel. 
His main peculiarity is that, being a bil- 
lionaire, he goes about in beggar’s apparel 
and throws around his millions with very 
little perception of the fitness of things. 
He is not attractive nor happy. We can- 
not see any good reason why the book 
should have been written. Surely it will 
not add to the preacher’s reputation, but, it 
we are not mistaken, greatly detract. Itis 
tall of improbable characters, impossible 
situations, repulsive scenes, cheap sensa- 
tions. The writer’s time could have been 
better occupied than in producing it, and 
the reader’s can be better eccupied than in 
perusing it. The author has drawn upon 
his stage experiences and not his pulpit 
experiences for material and inspiration. 
Stagy and theatrical it is in the fullest 
sense. The atmosphere is not healthy. A 
course of this sort of reading would be 
plainly demoralizing and every way un- 
satisfactory. We are sorry to have to give 
this verdict, because of our high regard, on 
many accounts, for the author. We could 
say very much more, but we refrain. A 
novel can be excused tor not being artistic 
it it throbs with a great philanthropic pur- 
pose and is evidently written with a single 
eye ito doing good or contributing to the 
solution of some difficult problem. But 
when no slightest trace of this is manifest, 
and the workmanship is bad also, there is 
not much room for honest commendation. 
Why will great preachers imagine that 
they can excel in a totally different de- 
partment of effort without previous train- 
ing in that direction? And why will they 
not see that when they depart from their 
proper calling, tor pecuniary or other pur- 
poses, they lower their standing? 





Magazines 





—— The Contemporary Review for June has 
articles on William Morris, Richard Strauss, 
the “Chureh of Rome in Spain,” the “New 
Carlyle Letters,” and “The Church and the Ed- 
ucation Bill.” In the last named Sir G. W. 
Kekewich, evidently a churchman, points out 
the folly of the church in pressing this matter, 
which is sure to do her more harm than good in 
the end, and is sure to be repealed or vitally 
amended before long. He rightly says: “The 
strength of the church depends on the people, 
and if the people recognize that her connec- 
tion with the State entails fresh injustice on 
them, her days as an established church will be 
surely numbered.” (Leonard Scott Publication 
Company: New York.) 


— In the Nineteenth Century and After for 
June the Hon. Mrs. Chapman endeavors to de- 
fend the present British custom of forbidding 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister ; and the 
Hon. P. T. McGrath, of Newfoundland, sets 
forth the way the Bond-Hay Treaty looks to the 
friends of that island, and hopes it may be rati- 
fied when the Senate meets, in spite of Vanada’s 
opposition. Other topics treated are: “ Impe- 
rial Reciprocity,” “The Increase of Cancer,” 
“ The Designers of the Taj,’’ and “ Free Libra- 
ries.”” The editor also gives in full Lord Kel- 
vin’s recent remarkable deliverance on “ Sci- 
ence and Theism.” The distinguished scientist 
says: “Science positively affirms Creative 
Power. ... Weare absolutely forced by science 


to believe with perfect confidence in a Directive 
Power — in an influence other than physical, 
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or dynamical, or electrical forces.... Do not 
be afraid of being free thinkers. If you think 
strongly enough, you will be forced by science 
to the belief in God, which its the fouadation of 
all religion. You will find science not antago- 
nistic but helpful to religion.” (Leonard Scott 
Publication Co. : New York.) 


— Ten poems and about the same num- 
ber of stories make up the July Harper's in the 
main. What else? Not much. There is a 
critical comment on Komeo and Juliet by Ar- 
tbur Symons; a description of the “ Port of New 
York;" an article on “The Standard of Pro- 
nunciation in English,” by Prof. Lounsbury of 
Yale ; and on the “ Survival of Human Personal- 
ity,” by Prof. Chamberlain of Clark University. 
The latter says: “The survival of personality 
in the next world is as necessary for the perfes- 
tion of the true, the good, and the beautiful as 
is the existence of God himself, who works best 
through means like this. Ideal human person- 
ality isthe one eveaot to which the whole race 
moves. (Harper & Brothers: New York.) 


— The July Century, besides an unusual 
number of good stories for summer consump- 
tion, has, by Dr. William Hayes Ward, an ex- 
cellent answer to the question: “ Who was 
Hammurabi?” « number of unpublished let- 
ters by Sir Walter Scott, and the first of the 
articles by Prof. Winchester of Middletown on 
John Wesley. Treating the great Methodist 
founder as ‘a religious man in an irreligious 
age,” Prof. Winchester detines the religious 
man as “the man filed with a sense of the 
presence of God and of the force of spiritual 
laws here and now. That, and only that, 
makes a truly religious man in any age and 
any country.” So we think and we are glad the 
Professor has said it, for, according to some 
other professors who are writing books in these 
days, being religious means simply eugaging 
in works of philanthropy. But surely this is 
very superficial and quite beside the mark, 
confounding one of the fruits of religion with 
the roots. (Century Company : New York.) 





Baby Weather 
Little Fellows Don’t Like Hot Days 


ee 

Mothers should know exactly what tood 
to give babies in hot weather. With the 
broiling hot days in July and August the 
mother of a baby is always anxious tor the 
health of her little one, and is then partic- 
ularly careful in teeding. Milk sours 
quickly, and other tood is uncertain. Even 
in spite of caution sickness sometimes 
creeps in, and then the right tood is more 
necessary than ever. 

“ Our baby boy, two years old, began in 
August to have attacks of terrible stomach 
and bowel trouble. The physician said his 
digestion was very bad, and it it had been 
earlier in the summer and hotter weather, 
we would surely have lost him. 

* Finally we gave baby Grape-Nuts food, 
feeding it several times the first day, and 
the next morning he seemed better and 
brighter than he had been for many days. 
There was a great change in the condition 
ot his bowels, and in three days they were 
entirely normal. He is now well and get- 
ting very strong and fleshy, and we know 
that Grape-Nuts saved his lite, for he was 
a very, very ill baby. Grape-Nuts tood 
must have wonderful properties to effect 
such cures as this. 

“We grown-ups in our family all use 
Grape-Nuts and also Postum in place ot 
coffee, with the result that we never any ot 
us have any coffee ilis, but are well and 
strong.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

The reason Grape-Nuts food relieves 
bowel trouble in babies or adults is because 
the starch of the grain is pre-digested, and 
does not tax the bowels nor ferment like 
white bread, potatoes, and other forms ot 
starchy tood. 

Send for particulars by mail of extension 


of time on the $7,500 cooks’ contest for 735 
money prizes. 
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Wednesday, June 24, was a most unseason- 
able day, but in spite of the cold rain about 
seventy were present at the morning session 
of the quarterly meeting of the New England 
Conference Woman’s Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, held in the pleasant auditorium of First 
Church, Lynn. Mrs, Frederick Woods, of 
Lynn, conducted the devotional exercises. 
Then followed the usual business of the day and 
reports from the various secretaries and depart- 
ments. Miss Cooper, of Roxbury, gave a bright 
paper on “ Mormonism.” Mrs. Sherman Pride, 
of Roxbury, followed with a book review of 
“The Mormon Monster,’ by Edgar E. Folk, 
one of the books in the reading course. Miss 
Russell, from Browning Home, Camden, N.C., 
is always a welcome speaker, and was listened 
to with deep interest as she told of her memo- 
ries of First Church and of her work at Brown- 
ing Home, where there are now 42 girls. The 
meeting was then adjourned for the bountiful 
luncheon served by the hospitable women of 
the charch. 

The devotional exercises of the afternoon ses- 
sion were conducted by the pastor of the 
church, Rev. Dr. R. L. Greene. The time had 
pow come when the last of the indebtedness on 
the Medical Mission had been paid. At the be- 
ginning of the service in celebration of this fact, 
the Conference president, Mrs. Leopard, spoke 
of her deep regret at the enforced absence of 
Mrs. C. A. Jacobs, the present chairman of the 
Medical Mission committee, to whom the work 
owed so much. Prof, Harriette J. Cooke toid of 
the first thoughts of the building — which she 
had not dared to expect to sve in her lifetime — 
of bow the first money had come,and of the 
fulfilling of ber earnest cesire that there should 
be no great debt on the building and that the 
gifts should ali come from willing bearts. Her 
few words on this object lesson of granted 
prayer went straight to the hearts before her. 
Mra. L. A. Sanborn, of Lynn, in telling of the 
com mittee’s quest for a site, gave a charming 
little glimpse into the quaint and historic 
homes and haunts of the North End. Mrs. 
Chadwick told of the manuer in which the 
selected lot, 36 Hull St., was found, and of the 
$8,500 paid for it. Miss Webster's text, as Con- 
ference treasurer, was : ‘*‘ How we have Paid for 
the Building.” The first $5,000 came from the 
Maiden Centre auxiliary, from the fund lett to 
that society by Mrs. Mary A. Cox, whose name 
the building beark. Other sums varying. trom 
One doliar to five thousand dollars were spoken 
of, the entire cost being $28,500, all paid in three 
years. As the treasurer conciuded her tale of 
triumpb she lifted the last canceled mortgage 
for every one to see, and held it for tae lighted 
match; as it burned, all present stood lo sing 
with gratcful hearts, * Praise God from whom 
all biessings flow.” Mis. Leonard voiced tbe 
gratitude of all hearts for the blessing of this 
evidence of granted prayer. 

Mrs. Lottie Ford Clark, of Rrookline, sang, 
“Heaven is my Home.” Miss Ella F. Morri- 
son, matron of Boylan Home, Jacksonville, 
Fia., gave a very practical talk of her work 
there — of the building, the girls, the manner of 
life and instruction there. Both the industrial 
and educational phases were described in de- 
tail. The.new nurse training school has had 
four girls in regular training and several others 
have bad instruction by the day. One of the 
cottages has lately been fitted up as a hospital. 
The Chinese and Syrian work is also a feature 
of this school. Miss Ingraham’s settlement 
work is still meeting with much success from 
ber headquarters at “ Faith Cottage.” Miss 

Wellwcod, the nurse deaconess from the Medi- 
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cal Mission, sang very sweetly. Mrs. Clark, 
superintendent of the Immigrants’ Home at 
East Boston, told of her life among the new 
comers to our country and of how she ministers 
to their physical, mental, morai and spiritual 
needs. Of how well she does all this, only those 
who know Mrs. Clark can guess. Mrs. Stan- 
wood presented the resolutions of grateful ap- 
preciation fur all contributing to the success of 
the day. Dr. Blake, of Tremont St. Church, 
pronounced the closing benediction. 


GERTRUDE KIMBALL WHIPPLE, Rec. Sec. 





Maine State Epworth League Con- 
vention 


Good speakers, good attendance, and good 
management, all conduced toward making the 
tenth annual convention of the Maine State Ep- 
worth League at Dexter, a memorable one 
among its many successful conventions. The 
convention sermon was preaced by Rev. E. M. 
Taylor, D. D.,on Thursday afternoon, June 25. 
He spoke earnestly to the assembled Epworth- 
ilans coucerninug “ The Realization of the Truth 
through the Operation of Human Personality.” 

Thursday evening Rev. J. W. Magruder, of 
Portiand, gave an address on “ Christian Stew- 
ardship,”’ in which be declared that *“ the object 
of our tithing is not to raise money, but to 
make character.”’ 

The customary informal reception held at the 





8S. L. PORTER 
President Maine State Epworth League 


close of this address gave the regular attendants 
of these annual conventions a chance to greet 
each other and those to whom tbis was their 
first convention. Those who attended the 
“ Morning Watch” were well repaid, and re 
turned to the love-feast at8.45 A. M., following 
which came the practical feature of the conven- 
tion — tbe Departmental Conferences. As each 
phase of work was presented, there was ample 
opportunity for questions and discussion, and 
it was made manifest that good work is being 
done by many chapters. 

Friday afternoon, after a brief business ses- 
sion, Rev. E. M. Tayio’, D. D., gave an address 
on “ Miwsions.” “ The Epworth League and the 
Deaconess Movemeni” was presented by Miss 
Helen Lotten, who represented the Maine Con- 
ference Deaconess Home at Portland, and by 
Miss Norma Fendrick, representative of the 
Deaconess Home, Bangor. 

Friday evening, Rey. Dr. Franklin Hamilton, 
of Boston, delivered an address on “ John Wes- 
ley,” after which the convention closed with a 
consecration service conducted by Rev. H. B. 
Maskell, of Dexter. 

The secretary reported 113 chapters (5 organ- 
ized this year) with an aggregate membership 
of 5,682. 

The following State cabinet was elected for 
the coming year: President, A. P. Norton, Lew- 
iston; vice-presidents, Aiden F. Graffam, of 
Bangor, Miss Bertha Wentworth, of Winthrop, 
Miss Ethel R. Copeland, of Dexter, Mr. Orin B. 
Frost, of Augusta; secretary, Miss Mattie Hop- 
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kins, of Fort Fairfield ; treasurer, John Lovette 
of Portiand ; Junior supt., Mrs. W. P. Lord, of 
South Portland. ALICE M. LORD, Sec, 





Wilbraham 


The visiting committee from the patronizing 
Conferences submit the following report. Rev. 
C. B. Ford, of the New York East Conference, 
was elected president, and Rev. W. F. Lawford, 
of the New England Conference, secretary. 

The delegates made a thorough inspection of 
the bulldings. These are in excellent condition. 
There is great need of a building for scientific 
purposes, also one foralibrary, We commend 
to the consideration of some generous friend 
the building of these two structures. The 
boarding-house has been greatly beautified, and 
is now attractive and homelike. It is lighted 
by electricity and has all the modern improve- 
ments. In the dining hall we missed the 
famous “ ding bat” of other days. The service 
and the food served were of the best. Mr. Colburn 
and his excelleut wife, having done so well for 
the physical man, were re-elected as stewards 
for the coming year. The farm cleared $2,000 
the last year. 

Dr. W. R. Newhall and his able faculty are do- 
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img a grand wora. They are in the hearts of the 
students and are much loved because of their 
nobility of character and the lively interest 
they take in the students and the wors of the 
school. The entire faculty was re-elevted, with 
one exception, this teacher going to another 
school. 

The attendance for the year has been good — 
a slight increase over the year before. The 
work done by the students has been one of 
growth and interest, showing a desire to learn 
and do their best. The committee were deeply 
impressed with the manly appearance of the 
students. The graduating ciass was a bright 
and noble company of young men ani women, 
26 of them. A goodly number are going to col- 
lege. The address to the class was delivered by 


Rev. Wallace MacMiullen, of New York. It was 
intensely interesting and practical. His sub- 
ject was, “ Stir up the gift within you.” It left 


a deep impression upon the students. 

The prize declamations were of a high order. 
Each piece was most excellently rendered. It 
was exceedingly difficult to decide who was the 
best. Class Day was held Monday afternoon. 
It was a pleasant and profitabie exercise. All 
came in for special attention and for the jokes. 
The art exhibition was good and the students 
showed considerable ability as painters and 
artists. The scientific department is specially 
fine. Prof. Davis is doing a good work in de- 
veloping the mind to see things. We have only 
words of commendation for the entire faculty. 
The teachers are studious and enthusiastic in 
their work. 

We missed one who for many years has 
graced Commencement exercises. Mr. C. C. 
Corbin was not with us. His spirit bas passed 
on to the realms of the eternal world. Suitable 
resolutions were passed by the trustees, ex- 
pressing their sympathy for Mrs. Corbin and 
the great worth of this choice spirit. _ 

Among the delightful experiencesof these 
days none was more so than the presence of 
that genial aod popular Greek teacher, Prof. 
Benj. Gill. He looks as young as he did twenty 
years ago. To the old students he will never 
grow old. They remember him because of his 
help and inspiration ; he made the Greek a live 
language. May he live a bundred years on the 
earth and forever in: the mansions of God! His 
sermon was decidedly helpful. It was soul- 
stirring and lasting 'n its practical effect upon 
those who heard. The sermon of Dr. Newhall 
was an inspiration to the graduating class. 

At the last chapel exercises mauy kind words 
were said, the trustees speaking of the good 
work and that of the future. Prof. Gill, in his 
most pleasing and encouraging manner, pre- 
sented the prizes to those who had been fortu- 
nate in the contests. He spoke in such a kind 
manner that all felt they had won a prize. The 
following prizes were awarded: Rice Mathe- 
matical, H. H. Thurlow ; Bouthbay Mathbemati- 
cal, Miss Alice C. Perry; Bond prizes, Miss 
Ethel Morry, Miss Grace Hallock; Upham 
prizes, Miss Rose Latham and Hector Lussier ; 
Manchester prize, Miss Alice Perry ; Davison 
Greek prize, Daniel Wilkins; Ohaffee prize, 
Alice Edwards. 

Rev. Frank G. Potter is reaching out for $100,- 
000 endowment; $35,000 have already been 
pledged, Chis endeavor should appeal to the 
heart of the church. Our schools must be en- 
dowed if they are to continue the good work of 
past. This school is doing a work for the stu- 
dent which cannot be done by the high school. 
We hope not only tosee this amount, but also a 
much larger sum. Men of weaith, pray with 
your face toward Wilbraham three times a day, 
and let your pocket answer your prayer! We 
urge our preachers to call the attention of their 
young peopleto this school. Persuade them to 
goto Wilbraham. Long may this school live 
and send out men and women who will make 
life better and worth the living ! 

c. B. Forp, President, 
W. F. LAWFORD, Secretary. 





The Atlanta Constitution, in a recent 
issue, reported on its first page in a tull 
co.umn a noteworthy Wesley Bicentennial 
meeting in that city, which truited in the 
effort (which promises to be successiul) to 
raise $100,000 to erect a Wesley Memorial 
Church, having in connection with it a tree 
hospital, medical dispensary, night schools, 
and other institutional leatures, 
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THE CONFERENCES 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Johnsbury District 


Peacham continues special services with the 
evangelists, Misses Avery and Bryant. Some 
twenty have manifested a desire to know the 
Lord. Rev. M. H. Ryan, the pastor, exchanged 
with Rev. J. Hamilton. of Danville, June 21. 
The day’s services were reported as unusually 
helpful at both churches. The religious in- 
terest deepens in this region, aad the forces are 
uniting for a general advance along tne various 
lines of charch work. Sunday-schools, Ep- 
worth Leagues, and finance committees are 
stirring eacb other up to better activity and 
more intelligent plans of working. 


St. Johnsbury had her annual outing at Joe’s 
Pond, June 25, under the auspices of the Ep- 
worth League. The societies at St. Johnsbury 
Centre and at Danville united with them. The 
day, though cloudy, was without storm, anda 
good conipany enjoyed the occasion. The wore 
at St. Johnsbury is prosperous. Ap excellent 
religious tone prevails, and some are seeking 
the Lord almost every week. The people are 
more and more delighted with the services of 
Rev. J. M. Frost. 


Island Pond. — A severe blow has fallen on 
this place, and, of course, incidentally upon our 
work there, in the burning recently of the large 
shirt factory in that village. This factory was 
owned and managed by G. A. Gains, a leading 
Methodist, and if its destruction should in- 
volve a suspension of the business and the 
removal of Mr. Gains, the community and 
church would sustain great com mon loss, 


General District Matters. — The district stew- 
ards met at Lyndonville, June 23, and trans- 
acted the usual business of the year. The sal- 
ary of the presiding elder was estimated, as in 
previous years, at $1,500, and the division of the 
same among the charges was contiuued on the 
same plan as last year. A. L. Aldrich, A. L. 
Bailey, and Dr. L. W. Hanson were appointed a 
special committee to devise means of paying 
for the district parsonage. 

At the same date and place the executive 
board of the Lyndonville Camp-meeting Asso- 
ciation met and planned the work of the annual 
meeting, and appointed the usual committees. 
The matter of the time and length of this meet- 
ing having been left entirely with this board, 
after some deliberation they yielded reluctantly, 
but good-nuturedly, to the earnest request of 
the elder, and voted to hold the meeting be- 
tween Sabbaths, beginning July 24. The open- 
ing service will be held at 8 Pp. M.on Monday, 
with three public services each day following, 
until 10 A. M. Saturday. It was decided to ex- 
clude all anniversaries, and devote the entire 
time to evangelistic services; also to invite the 
Misses Avery and Bryant to be present and 
assist in the meeting. AJl neighboring church- 
es and their pastors were invited to be present 
and participate. Several improvements are 
projected on the grounds, and it is hoped that 
much better facilities for comfort will be af- 
forded. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — The district meeting 
and League rally at Lyndonville, June 22-23, was 
a decided success. Thé preachers were present 
in larger numbers than for many years, and 
papers and addresses of unusual interest crowd- 
edallthetime. The entertainment was hearty 
and generous, the weather all that could be de- 
sired, and visitors were stimulating and help- 
ful. Twenty-three pastors were present, be- 
sides four or five clergymen of other denomina- 
tions, also Dr. M. V. B. Knox, of North Dakuta, 
and Principal Davenport, of Montpelier Semi- 
nary. The various papers presented were 
thoughtful and carefully prepared, and the 
discussions and criticisms were in the best of 
spirit and purpose. W.C. Johnson, of Barton, 
who was asked to write on the topic, * What 
Changes are Demanded in the Government 
of the Methodist Episcopal Charch, South?” 
pleaded vigorously for better supervision, and 
could see place and work for near a hundred 
bishops, but would, if your correspondent un- 
derstood his position, eliminate the presiding 
elders. He was care‘ul to affirm that he did not 
himself hanker fer either office. He was ready 
notwithstanding to run the risk of having the 
episcopal bolt strike bim, as it must strike 
more frequently if his proposed number of 
bishops were secured. Several brethren frankly 
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expressed a desire to attend the next General 
Conference at Los Angeles, and some would be 
willing to serve as delegates and allow the 
church to give them the long free ride, 
though one brother voiced his loyalty to New 
Englard by saying that he was willing to wait 
his turn until it came to Boston. A.J. Hough 
presented a thoroughly characteristic paper on 
Jesse Lee, much of it in rhyme, and full of the 
choicest hits. Wherever he strikes there are 
scintillations. There was considerable whale- 
play — coming to the surface to“ spout’? — on 
the part of several brethren during the meeting, 
but all just as innocent as the original pastime, 
and twice as amusing. 

The League part of the program, beginning at 
4. Pp. M. Tuesday, was a most brilliant achieve- 
ment — the work of the district president, Rev. 
J. M. Frost. ‘he Conference president, ©. 8. 
Andrews, assisted, and read « very able paper 
on “Tithing.” A letter of fraternal sympathy 
was sent to Rev. J. E. Knapp, whose condition 
is still critical, though there has been constant 
and steady improvement. Our latest report in- 
dicates that he is taking considerable solid food, 
and the wound is slowly healing. His son, 
who has nursed him most assiduously, is confi- 
dent thatin a few days he will be sitting up. 
The wbole church rejoices in the prospect of 
his restoration. The services of his church 
would all have been sustained by the generosity 
of bis neighboring pastors, but have been 
largely suspended of late on account of sma)!- 
poxin Irasburg. The disease appears in a pe- 
cullar form, and patients are not severely sick, 
but the same precautions are needed to prevent 
an epidemic form of the pest. J.U. 8. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Rockland District . 


Bovthbay Harbor. — Rev. J. H. Gray has very 
auspicious beginnings in a new pastorate, 
The omens are all favorable. Less could hard- 
ly be expected of one whose work from tne be- 
ginning has been only a success. A hearty re- 
ception to their new home cheered and encour- 
aged pastor and wife. “ We feel we have made 
no mistake,” is the general verdict of church 
and people. Already the various interests of 
the church are well in hand, aad being pushed 
with energy. ZIoN’s HERALD and the Zp- 





“DABSTERS” 
People Who Do Things by Piecemeal 


Many people are convinced coffee is the 
cause of their sufferings, and stop its use 
trom time to time to get relief. During 
these periods when they are not drinking 
coffee they feel better. They are getting 
well ia small instalments. 

How much better it is to stop short on 
the coffee and shift to well-made Postum, 
and get well once and forall! As soon as 
this is done, the destroying effects ot coftee 
are stopped and a powertul rebuilding 
agent is set to work. Health comes back 
by bounds, and so long as the right tood 
and drink are used and impsoper tood is 
left alone, the cure is permanert. 

A lady of Readfield, Me., says: “I was 
always a great lover ot coffee, and drank it. 
so steadily that I would have to stop it at 
times on account of dizziness in my head, 
gasin the stomach and other troubles. I 
would leave off the coffee a few weeks until 
I felt better, then would go to drinking it 
again. 

“T continued this for years, and paid 
dearly tor it, until about a year ago I read 
a Postum Cereal article,and bought and 
caretully prepared some. It filled the place 
ot coffee trom the start so far as flavor and 
taste go,and it has righted my stomach 
troubles. I have improved so that my 
friends notice the change. I have ex- 
changed sickness and misery for health 
and happiness. Through Postum I have 
got well all at once.” Name turnished by 


Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ad httul “ cooler ” tor warm days. 
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worth Herald are receiving a good share of at- 
tention. The Epworth League is reviving with 
much promise. All reports are excellent. 


Hast Boothbay.— Rev. Thomas W. Hunter 
and wife are happy at this their new home. 
They were happily received by all the people 
and look forward toa year of prosperity. Few 
pleasanter locations can be found than Cast 
Boothbay. Situated near the mouth of the 
Damariscotta River, the “suburbs” afford the 
Ginest outlooks for summer visitors — and they 
abound. Even the Massachusetts preacher 





tinds it delightful for a summer outing. And 
the local pastor, with call for pastoral over- 
sight thus enlarged, finds demand: for his con- 
stant and best service especially through the 
summer months. We bespeax for Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunter aud tbechurch at East Boothbay 
a good year. 

Dresden and South Dresden.— Rev. F. W. 
Brooks bexins a second busy year on this 
field. The Sunday-school at the South has been 
reorganized, and a change in the meeting time 
of the Sunday-school at the Mills effected, 





which, it is thought, will be beneficial. The 
prospect is not without cheer. Rev. J. A. More- 
len contiaues in very good health, and is a per- 
petual help to the pastor. Mr. Morelen gained 
a son by losing a daughter at about the time of 
the elder’s visit; but he geeps them both, 
though both are gone. Best wishes to the 
newly married couple! The elder received 
cordial invitation to the wedding, but the 
other end of the district was too far tor him to 
reach the place of the nuptials at ten o'clock in 
the morning. It was said to be a delightful oc- 
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casion, especially tothe immediately interested 
parties. 


East Pittston Circuit. — Rev. L. L. Harris, ever 
genial, strong, and of good courage, is finding 
cause for special gratification as he begins his 
fourth year’s pastorate. From his note to us we 
quote: “ We ‘thed a most delightial children’s 
concert this morning at East Pittston. I bap- 
tized,5 persons, received 2 on probation (a man 
and wife),*and one into full membersbip. All 
prospects are bright.” Work is to be forwarded 
onthe church edifice, and we hope that by fall 
this people‘will have a neat and commedious 
audience-room ‘in which to hold services. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris — it will not do tosay Grandpa 
and Grandma Harris — are rejoicing in the com- 
pany of{their “married daugbter “and two of 
the loveliest grandchildren alive,” for the sum- 
mer. 


China andjNorth Palermo. — Rev. F. W. Towle 
is feeling well.{ The reception at China was 
such as to makeany map glad. These “ Chin 
ese’ fee] that at last the right man has come to 
them. Surely the outlook is more promising 
than for manya year. Mr. Towle is the first 
pastor who, having a family, has occupied the 
Methodist parsonage for a long while. Congre- 
gations are good and increasing. The Sunday- 
school is gaining. The c 1tlook is encouraging 
to a degree. Enthusiasm is prevailing. The 
pastor and<his family are enjoying their new 
home, new people, and new work ; and the peo- 
ple rejoice in their new pastor. 


Hartiand and St. Albans. — Rev. C. H. Johon- 
nett began/his third year with severe illness on 
the part of;Mre. Johonnett and her mother, who 
is a most{substantial member of the Johonnett 
household. Weare giad to report the sick ones 
much improved, though effects of the iliness 
linger heavily with the sufferers. The year 
opens promisingly. North Hartland is calling 
for the service of this faithful pastor, and meet- 
ings will be established at this point if the time 
and strength of the preacher will permit. Mr. 
Jobonnett wastes no time, but devotes all bis 
energies to the advancement of the interests of 
his charge. With the earnest co-operation of 
the church membership success can but result 
from his labors. 


Pitisfield Circuit.— Rev. A. E. Morris con- 
tinues abundant in labors in spite of adverse 
circumstances over which he bas no control — 
circumstances growing out of the sickness and 
enforced absence of Mrs. Morris. But the work 
of the charge is faitbfully and efficiently urged 
forward. Besides the regular work of the church 
maby special calls for memorial addresses and 
Sermons before the ‘‘orders’’ have been an- 
Swered most acceptably. Calls upon the sic« 
especially bave been attended to. A flower com- 
mittee among the younger people has been a 
blessing to the shut-ins and the aged. The Ep- 
worth League, with Mrs. C. E. Frost as its effi- 
cient president, is active with practical life. The 
Sunday-school, with C. E. Frost as superintend- 
ent (recently chosen), is looking up and forward 
to an increased life and growth. The great need 
of the charge isa parsonage. We hope to see it 
in the near future. It will mark a new era in 
the life and influence of this churcb. The pas- 
tor has receatly moved into anotber house, be. 
ing obliged to leave the one previously occupied, 
as it was needed by the owner. . 


Athens.— Yo8, Athens! If you would visit 
foreign cities, come to Maine. You can find 
almost any ycu might desire— at least by name 
—and you will find many things you would 
scarcely look for in their “ namesakes”’ across 
the seas. Our arrival in Athens heretofore has 
been marked by stormy weather, and as the 
Athenians had been suffering from drouth with 
the rest of Maine for seven week:, they said: 
“The presiding elder is coming! We will have 
rain!” Anditcame. We— myself and Mrs, 
Presiding Elder — were storm-bound. On the 
third day some of the citizens sent word to us 
at Rey. J. E. Lombard’s that they had had rain 
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enough and wished us to call it off. But we 
know our limitations —at least in some direc- 
tions — so let it rain on. Mr. Lombard enters 
upon bis fourth year on this extensive rural 
charge with many envouragements. 


Harmony. —This charge, which beretofore 
bas been one with Athens, was separated this 
year asa matter of convenience in bookkeep- 
ing. Rev. J. K. Lombard sup; lies the work. A 
parsonage is the special object of endeavor by 
the pecple at present. The lot w cbtained, 
the timber bas been cut for the lumber, and 
doubtless has been floated down to the mil! for 
sawing since the rain came. This parsonage, 
which will owe its existence lergely to the en- 
ergetic activity of Mrs. Dr. Turner, who is a 
steward and trustee, is sure to come, and will 
prove a turning-point in church life on this 
charge. Our endeavors to hold services at the 
time of our visit met with set-backs. On two 
afternoons we rode from Athens eight miles to 
hold service. Rain came, and dwindled our 
congregation to six the first evening. Our re- 
turn to Athens after quarteily conference was 
memorable. Rain and wind accompanied us 
till midnight, when we drove into the friendly 
shelter of the stable, two tired itiperants — Mr. 
Lombard and the presiding elder. And “ Puss” 
was tired, too. But a friendly umbrella of am- 
ple proportions had “ helped us out.” On the 
second afternoon the storm met us on our way 
over. It was the “Friday gale,” and it galed 
that umbrella into “ innocaous desnetude” just 
when we were most vehemently gathering our- 
selves under its protecting shelter. That storm 
was demoralizing. We continued our journey. 
We arrived at Harmony. We got a warm 
supper at Sister Turner’s. We bad no service. 
We rode back to Athens with the gale strik- 
ing abeam at fifty miles an hour and tbe rain 
pouring through the flood-gates. We did not 
venture anotber umbrella. We got wet, but we 
got home. 


Ministerial Association. — The summer ses- 
sion was hospitably entertained by the good 
people of Pittsfield. The papers and discussions 
were interesting and profitable. The preaching 
by Revs. L. L. Harris and B. G. Seaboyer was 
good, but the attendance of preachers was very 
small, so that the question was mooted some- 
what by preachers and people whether it be 
courteous to a people who has made prepara- 
lions for our entertainment, to remain away 
from the Association without at least sending a 
letter of explanation. Do we not owe it to our- 
selves, and to our brethren, and to the people 
who have prepared for us, and to the district, 
and tothe work in general, to be present at our 
Associations without fail? The October meet- 
ing will be held at Union. Brethren, let us 
make u rally there at that time! 


Various Items of Importance. — Brethren, 
bave you secured a copy of “ John Wesley the 
Methodist,” by a Methodist Preacher? You 
cannot afford to be without it. See what Dr. 
Buckley has to say about it in a recent Advo- 
cate. Get the book. It will do you good to 
read it. ‘ 

Have you heeded the call from the Mission 
Rooms relative tothe ‘‘ Open Door?” If you 
wisb t» keep in touch with your church in one 
of her noblest and most vital activities, you 
should have this volume of the doings of the 
Cleveland Convention at your elbow. 

Do not forget the collection for General Con- 
ference expenses this year. You need to raise 
at least 4 per cent. of the pastor’s claim for this 
purpose. Do not fail! Can you not begin it 
immediately ? 

Srethren, let all the general church collec- 
tions be cared for early in the Conference year. 
You want to plan for at least 20 per cent. of the 
pastor’s claim to cover all liabilities. The mis- 
sionary apportionment for our district is at 
least 844 per cent. Who will be first to have all 
raised? These summer months are just the 
time to push some of this practical and vital 
church work. T. F. J, 
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Woman 
Suffers 


Modesty too often keeps 
her from a physician and 
allows desperation to lead her 
to habit-forming drugs or 
mineral poisons. Mothers 
with growing girls should . 
especially guard them against 
such dangers. If every wo- 
man knew the marvellous vir- 
tues of that good old family 
doctor Pond’s Extract much 
suffering would be saved. The 
powerful anodyne, (pain re- 
lieving) astringent, (healing) 
and antiseptic action of 
PonD’s EXTRACT work a re- 
organization of the functions 
almost beyond belief. To ac- 
quaint every woman and 
mother with this secret of 
Ponpd’s EXTRACT we have 
published a small book on the 
safe and sensible treatment of 
such disorders, well worth ask- 
ing for and reading. /?’s free. 





CAUTION 
Beware of the witch hazel snare. 
There is nothing the same as 
Poxp’s Extract. Sold only in 
sealed bottles under buff wrapper. 


Pond’s Extract Co., New York. 











Bucksport District 


Calais Churches. — These churches are among 
the most interesting to visit— well manned, 
both in laity and clergy. Knight Memoriai has 
the finest congregation we find anywhere. A 
clergyman of another denowination said to 
me: “Rev. Norman La Marsh is bringing 
things to pass more than any other man in al} 
this region.” Over $3,000 have been pledged 
towards extensive repairs op this church. Con- 
versions are the rule on Sunday evenings. 

First Church can never forget the saintly 
Bridgham and his amiable helpmate, but Rev. 
W. A. Luceand bis winsome, effi sient com pan- 
ion are rapidly claiming the hearts of all. The 
Eastern Association was held witb this warm- 
hearted people, and was truly aseason of re- 
treshing. Strong sermons were preached by 
Revs. J. W. Price, J. M. Traumer and F, D. 
Handy. The best whole group of essays we 
ever heard at any one Association were given 
here: “Relation of the Pastor to the Maine 
Civic League.” F. D. Handy; * Review of Prof. 
Bowne’s Articles in Zion’s HERALD,” by S. M. 
Bowles and J. M. Traumer; ‘‘ How io Reach and 
Save the Young,” by W. A. Luce and N. R Pear- 
oon; “Modern Skepticism,” by N. La Marsh 
and E. M. Smith; Kxegesis of John 10:16, J. W. 
Price. Our new men made a very pleasing im- 
pression. We had a blessed good time and 
helped in getting ready for camp meeting a 
little later. 


Cutler. — This church was greatly disappoi nt- 
ed in not receiving Rev. O, G. Barnard auother 
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year, but was largely reconciled by the fact tbat 
we had done better by him ; and what remained 
to be reconciled is being done by our new man, 
Rev. B. O. Hartman, u live, hearty, manly-ap- 
pearing fellow, a good singer, and (the people 
say) a good preacher as well. The plans for the 
repairs, so thoroughly arranged for the latter 
part of last year, are being carried out. The 
eider found it hard to realize that he was 
preaching in the old editice, so transformed has 
it been. A new organ has been purchased since 
Conference. Mr. Hartman also preaches in the 
Baptist Church some half mile away. The 
prospect is for a gvod year here. 


Harrington.— We found the Harrington par- 
sonage a hospital—one boy just up from the 
measies, two down with them, and the fourth, 
after a course of measies, had taken on pneu- 
monia. We persuaded Rev. A. B. Carter to land 
us at West Harrington where we were to preach, 
and stay by the sick ones. We were entertained 
atfhe homeof M. L. Ray. West Church has been 
thoroughly renovated within, and is now re- 
ceiving a new shingle roof, preparatory to ad- 
ministering a new coat of paint outside. This 
last expense is borne by Mr. Albert H. Curtis, of 
Dorchester, Mass. — a nephew of Mr. Ray, who 
spends his sum mers here, 


Searsmont and Lincolnville. — We were a little 
anxious in coming to this charge, as it was new 
territory passed to us at Conference time, and 
we had a man upon it whom we had never seen. 
Whatever fears we may have had, however, 
were soon dispelled. We received a cordial 
greeting from the church, and found that Rey. 
Cc. F. Beebe and wife and daughter, Helen, had 
already gotten things well in band and were 
pleasing and being pleased. We had a most de- 
lightful Sabbath, with three services, on the 
charge. 


Searsport.—Our Western Association was 
beld with this church, and was a most belpful 
and inspiring session. Strong, sermons were 
peeached by Kevs.S. 0. Young and G. E. Edg- 
ett of our Copference, and Kev. H. KE. MeFar- 
land of the Maine Conference delighted all with 
his able address on John Wesley. ‘The follow- 
ing topics were discussed in a most brotherly 
and helpful manner: “Do People Become 
Gospel-bardenea?” general discussion ; “‘ The 
Kind of Christian the Times Demand,” J. W. 
Hatch, C. F.\Beebe, M. 8. Preble, and others ; 
“Is there Need of More Doctrinal Preach- 
ing?” F. L. Hayward ard all; “ What is Chris- 
tianity’s Point ofg Power?” G. E. Edgett and 
others; ‘The Mission of the Church to Soci- 
ety,” F. V. Stanley, J. W. Tripp, and all. The 
papers of F. V. Stanley and M. 8. Preble were 
of unusual excellence. The whole meeting was 
a benediction. The elder was elected president, 
and F. V. Stanley secretary and treasurer. 

FRANK LESLIE. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Norwich District 


Norwich, Trinity. — The most successful Chil- 
dren’s Day service ever beld in this church was 
that observed on the second Sunday in June. 
The lerge auditorium was crowded with the 
members of the Supday-school and congrega- 
tion. The chancel and platform were taste 
fully decorated with roses, foxgioves, and other 
cut flowers. Supt. Costello Lippitt had charge 
of the exercises, which were exceedingly ap 
propriate and were rendered to the entire satis- 
faction and delight of all. Prof. J. H. George 
conducted the singing in his characteristically 
able style, and the organist and choir were re- 
inforced by the dulcet,strains of a fine orches- 
tra. The teachers and pupils entered the 
chureh from their rooms, singing a procession- 
al bymp, “Come with singing.” The chil- 
dren’s recitations were distinctly and effective- 
ly rendered, showing careful drill and training. 
Six small children were presented by their 
parents and dedicated to God in Christian bap- 
tism by the pastor, Rev. James Coote, D. D. 
Mr. Lippitt, after a touching and practical ad- 
dress, presented u large number of beautifully 
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EAR MADAM: my “Free orter 


Words of Wisdom \o Sufferers from a 
Lady of Notre Dame, Indiana. 


I send free of charge to ev sufferer this great 
Woman Remedy, with full festructions, descri 
tion of my past sufferings and how I permanently 
cured myself, 


You Gan Cure Yourself at Home Without the 
Aid of a Physician. 


It costs nothing to try this remedy once, and if 
you desire to continue its use, it will cost you only 
twelve cents a week. It does not ae with 
your work or occupation. I have nothing to sell, 
Tell other sufferers of it; thatisalllask. It cures 
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everybody, 
If you feel bearing down gone as from approach- 
ing danger, pain in the bac 


oung or old. 


and bowels, creeping 


feeling in the spine, a desire to ery, hot flashes and faintness, or if you are suffering from any 


80-cal.ed 


female compiaint, then write to Mrs. M. 


Summers, Notre Dame, Ind., for her free 


t and fuil instructions. Like myself thousands have been cured by it. I send it in 


treatmen 
2 plain envelope. 
Mothers and 





havin fhe toreveal your condition to others. 


Daughters will learn of a simple family remedy, which Bayt and thoroughly 
cures female complaints of every nature, It saves worry and expense and of 
Vigor, health and happiness a from its use. 


herever you live I can refer you to well-known ladies in your neigaborhood, who know and 
will testify that this family remedy cures ail troubles peculiar to their sex, yo yet the a 
trong women. Write to-day, as this offer may not be 


MRS. M. SUMMERS, BOX 199, NOTRE DAME. IND. US AL ih 








bound Bibles and psalm books to those gradu- 
ating from the different departments of the 
school, and Mrs. Lippitt presented certificates of 
graduation to the same. The whole occasion 
was marked by unusual enthusiasm and inter- 
est, and was prophetic of still greater results in 
the future. This school has a very efficient 
corps of officers and teachers, all animated by 
the determination to keep tbeir school in the 
front ranks in equipment and effort for the 
moral and spiritual culture of the children. 


Warehouse Point.—In fourteen months of 
faithful and efficient labor Rev. N. B. Cook has 
greatly endeared himself to this people, and 
every department of the work has prospered. 
Nineteen persons have been received on proba- 
tion and into full*connection with the church, 
congregations havejincreased, and the finances 
and benevolences *have,isbared in the general 
prosperity. It is withsvery great regret that the 
chureh yields its consent to Mr. Uook’s re- 
moval; but, with characteristic loyalty, they 
willextend a hearty and enthusiastic)welcome 
to his successor. 

The long-felt necessity for a more convenient 
and commodious parsonage, which has heen 
more forcefully realizedjsince the dedication of 
the beautiful and convenient sanctuary, is at 
last provided for by the purehase of a large, 
roomy house and lot, adjoining the churcb, for 
$2,500, and the sale) of the old parsonage for 
$1,500. In order that no debt + hould be incurred 
by this transaction Judge M. H. Bancroft, a 
generous friend and helper of the church, of- 
fered $500, provided $1,500 more should be raised 
within a given time. To those who knew how 
largely and generously the people had given to 
the church building enterprise, under that 
master band at money-raising, Rev. J. A. 
Wood, this new demandjseemed almost beyond 
the possibility of realization ; but before the ex- 
piration of the time limit Mr. Cook reported 
the conditions met and $10 additional. This 
will complete the payment for the new pur- 
chase, and jeave $1,000, which will be expended 
In putting the new parsonage into the best pos- 
sible condition for comfort and convenience. 
This happy consummation of labor and sacri- 
fice will make this, beyond al! question, one of 
the best equipped and most desirable appoipt- 
ments, for its size, in the Conference. Know- 
ing by the precious memories of two very 
pleasant years of labor the warm-hearted and 
enthusiastic support which this devoted people 
always extends to the pastor, we congratulate 
the happy transfer who is to exchange the 
rigorous climate of Hast Maine for this valley 
of Eden. ScRIPTUM. 





Brockton and Vicinity 


The bicentennial of the birth of John Wesley 
was fittingly observed by the churches of 
Brockton and vicinity. There is a spirit of 
unity existing amopg these churches which is 
indeed pleasing, and a union service could but 
be enjoyable to all under usual circumstances ; 








but when drawn most on such an occasion 
as this, they worshiped heartily as a single 
charch, Especially noticeable was this feature 
at the union love-feast, which was beld on the 
evening of June 25, when testimonies were 
given in rapid succession and one who was 
unacquainted could not nave told from which 
church they were. The good time at the old- 
fashioned meeting was anticipated when an 
old-fashioned love-feast ticket, such as Wesley 
used, was handed us, signed by the respective 
pastors. No doubt many received them and 
gained admittance contrary to the rule maie 
by Wesley. Rev. H. W. Brown, of Whitman, 
conducted the meeting. His few but warm in- 
troductory words and cordial spirit combined 
to remove formality and make the meeting 
truly a feast of love. The white-haired class- 
leaders from the various churches were on the 
platform, and their words of testimony and 
voices in song took us back to the little meet- 
ing-house and the days of sincere and rugged 
faith. The younger people also bore evidence 
in testimony that the “ faith of our fathers is 
living still.” Fifty testified in the last fifteen 
minutes, but as ** no love-feast shall last above 
an hour and a half,” the meeting closed with 
the last minate of the alloted time. 

Sunday evening, June 28, the churches again 
assembled for a union service. At 6 o'clock the 
efficient choir of Central Church gave a vesper 
service from the open tower of the church. 
The Wesley hymns, which alone were sung, 
seemed laden with their original wealth of 
meaning and beauty as they were sung by 
thirty-two trained voices from the spacious 
tower above the surrounding buildings. The 
quiet of the cloudless Sunday evening and the 
voices beauiifully blending from the high tower 
seemed to wield a sacred influence far and near 
upon the hundreds of people quietly listening 
from street and yard. 

Fully 800 gathered within the auditorium at 
7 o'clock to hearthe address of the evening by 
Kev. Marcus D. Buell, S. T. D., of Boston Unt- 
versity School of Theology. He spoke on “ John 
Wesley —a Modern Prophet.” Dr. Buell had 
made for himself a warm place in the hearts of 
the people here by his series of expository ad- 
dresses during the recent Conference. Hence 
the people were expectant. hey were not dis- 
appointed. The address was comprehensive 
and forceful, convincing the stranger in the au- 
dience that the subject was in a master hand. 
The address abounded in compact sentences 
and pointed illustrations given only as Dr. 
Buell can give them. 

The anniversary celebration is past and we 
agree with a local paper which speaksof it as 
“among the most successful of gatherings 
this denomination has experienced in. this 
city.” 


Brockton, Pearl St.— The work here is en- 
couraging. The prayer-meetings are well at- 
tended and the class-meeting is thoroughly 
alive. The Sunday-school has reached a high- 
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water mark in attendance. On June 14 the pas- 
tor baptized 2 and received 7 into the church — 
8 on probation aud 4 in full. M. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 


Boston, Tremont St.—Some fifty of the Ep- 
worth Le gue of this church spent the “ glori- 
ous Fourth” with Dr. and Mrs. E. A. Blake at 
their cottage, “ Babcock Lodge,” Hamilton. It 
was a grand occasion and long to be remem- 
bered by those present. 

South Boston, St. John’s.— A pleasing event 
took place just previous to the departure of Mr. 
A. M. Williams and family to Brookline. The 
church surprised him by the presentation of a 
beautiful picture of St. Mark’s Cathedral in 
Venice. Mr. Williams is beloved by all, and 
with his family has been a tower of strength to 
St. John’s, and will still retain his interest there 
as trustee and helper. A reception was tendered, 
July 2,to Dr. F. H. Knight, a former pastor, by 
the Men’s Club, which was organized by him. 
A large number were present, and a most de- 
ligttfal time was enjoyed. Dr. Knight gavea 
luminous address on his work in tbe South- 
land, which increased greatly the interest of the 
people in the Southern prohiem. Deaconess 
Colson is at Hingham with 35 poor children. 


Cambridge District 


Fitchburg, First Church.—This wide awake 
church, under the able leadership of its pastor, 
Rev. C. E. Spaulding, gave due attention to the 
Wesley Bicentennial, by a carefully-prepared 
service on the Sabbath, with Kev. J. H. Mans- 
field, D. D., as the speaker, and by another 
elaborately arranged meeting, under the aus- 
pices of the Young Men’s Assembly, at which 
Rev. Franklin Hamilton was the guest and 
speaker. This meeting included a splendid 
banquet. The local papers gave extended re- 
ports of these meetings and speeches. They 
also gave an extended and complimentary 
report of the address of the pastor delivered 
before the graduating class of the Fitchburg 
high school. Beautiful souvenir programs 
were prepared for both of these celebrations. 


Natick, Fisk Memorial. — The Wesley Bicen- 
tennial celebration at Natick had two very 
pleasing features: First, it was a union service, 
all the Protestant churches in town uniting ; 
second, the plan originated not with the Meth- 
odist, but with one of the other churches, which 
sent in a requect that they be invited to unite 
in the celebration. The pastors of all the 
churches joined heartily in the movement. 
John Wesley was too big a man, they all said, 
to he claimed by any one church — he belonged 
to the whole body of Christ, and all the churches 
ought to have a part in the celebration. Rev. 
Mr. Plummer, pastor of the Baptist Church, 
found Mr. Wesley considerable of a Baptist, but 
exalted him as an evangelist whose preaching 
mightily moved and uplifted the people. Rev. 
Mr. Bigelow, rector of the Episcopal Church, 
could not forget bis early Methodist training, 
his father and grandfather both having been 
Metbodist preachers, and while be found much 
of high-cbhurchism clinging to Mr. Wesley all 
through bis life, he found him, above all, a man 
who had exalted the Lord Jesus Christ. Rev. 
Mr. Pratt, pastor of the Unity Unitarian Church, 
rejoiced in Wesley and Methodism because he 
believed that as long as it existed there would 
be liberty of thought. Wesley was among the 
great prophets of all time in that he saw the 
need of the time and how to supply it. Kev. 
Mr. Woodbury, acting pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church, spoke of Mr. Wesiley’s early 
training, the influence which his mother had 
upon him, bis scholarly ability, bis preaching 
and its wonderful effect upon the people. The 
pastor of the church, Rev. Alexander Dight, 
epoke of Wesley’s influence on the world. 
Wesley not only left * three silver spoons, a tea- 
pot, and the Methodist Uhurch,” but he left 
all the other churches transformed, so that Ar- 
roinianism is today preached in all the 
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FALLS ROUTE” 


—o— TO THE —o— 


Rpworth League ‘International Convention, 


Detroit, Mich., July 16-19, 1903, 


Is VIA THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 


BOSTON & ALBANY, 


and MICHIGAN CENTRAL ROADS. 


For this occasion excursion tickets to Detroit and return will be sold under the fol- 


lowing conditions : 


RATES: 
Boston, $17.00 Springfield, $15.00 
South Framingham, 16.50 Westfield, 15.00 
Worcester, 16 00 Pittsfield, 14.17 
Palmer, 15.25 ( hatbam, 13.57 


DATES OF SALE — July l4 and 15. 


LIMITS — Tickets will be good for continuous passage in each direction; going trip to be 
commenced on date of sale, and return trip ondate of execution by Joint Agent, which date 
must not be earlierthan July 16, nor later than July 20, except when extension of time is ar- 
ranged for in accordance with the next paragraph. 

EXTENSION OF RETURN LIMIT — By depositing ticket with Joint Agent on or betore 
July 19, and upon payment of a fee of fifty (50) centsat time of deposit, an extension of return 
limit may be obtained to leave Detroit until Aug. 15 inclusive. 

TICKETS HONORED ON LAKE STEAMERS -— Tickets reading via Michigan Central 
R. R. between Buffalo and Detroit will be honored for transportation only by the Detroit & 
Buffalo Steamboat Co. upon presentation of the ticket to purser of steamer. 


4a The fastest and best trains leave Boston at 2and 6p. M.,arriving in Detroit at 7.45 A.M. and 


10 Pp. M. respectively. Other trains leave Boston at 10.15, 10.45 A. M. ; 4.15,8 P. M 


Trains leaving 


at 4.15and 8 P. M. give daylight view of*' the Falls’ from the train. 
Trains equipped with Pullman Parlor, Sleeping and Dining Cars. 


Stop Over at Niagara Falls for Ten Days Will be allowed all holders of Epworth League 
Excursion Tickets upon deposit of same with Ticket Agent at Niagara Falls. 


For further intormation call on or address Ticket Agents, or 
J. L. WHITE, 366 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass. 








PILLAR PATTERN, $15.50 








In connection with the prevailing spring 
activity in house renovation and returnishing 
we have many calls at this season for a Dining- 
room Table, 

We try to plan a few special patterns for 
this month’s buyers. Here is one just put on 
exhibition, bearing the very low price of $15.50. 
It is remarkable value for the money. 

The wood is quartered red oak. The Table 
is the regular “‘ pillar’’ pattern, with massive 
fluted legs and a deep box base. The top meas- 


ures 45 inches square. Don’t confound this with any ordinary low-priced table. It is 


a very different type of construction. 





Paine Furniture Co. 


Wall Paper, Rugs, and Furniture 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 








churches, The basis of his theology and the in- 
spiration of his life was experience. With that 
experience renewed, the old power of Metho- 
dism will be renewed. Ww. 


Springfield District 

Springfield, Trinity. — Rev. Eugene M. An- 
trim, the pastor, writes under date of 
June 29: “Trinity is sorely afflicted in 
the loss within ten days of three of its old- 
est, most respected and loyal members: Mr. 
L. C. Smith, after a lingering illness, passed 
peacefully away on June 13, aged 80. He had 
been a member and trustee of Trinity Church 
for more than twenty-eight years. He was sent 
to General Conference as a lay delegate in 1888, 
His place will be hard to fill, always being de- 
voted and spiritual, and standing loyally by the 
church financially. Then on the day of Mr. 
Smith’s faneral Mr. T. O. Bemis, another faith- 





ful and loyal member of our official board, was. 
stricken with apoplexy, and passed away withb- 
in a week, June 22. He had been a steward for 
more than twenty-five years, never missing a 
Sunday in bis accustomed place at church. And 
even while he was taken ill, Mrs. Lydia L. Tread- 
well, who for more than forty-five years has 
been identified with Trinity Church, quietly and 
couscientiously active as long as her health 
would permit, was taken with her last illness. 
and passed away twenty-four hours after Mr. 
Bemis, June 23.” 

Orange. — Sunday, June 28, was a day of un- 
usual interest with this church. The bicenten- 
nial of John Wesley's birth wus observed by a 
grand love-feast at 9.30, which was followed at 
10.30 by the comraunion service, at whicb ninety 
persons received the elements. At this time 
1 person was received on probation, 1 by 
letter, and 14 from probation into full connec- 
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tion. At the evening hour the pastor, Rev. 
James Sutherland, preached on Jobn Wesley. 
The church was decorated with ferns and laurel, 
and in the altar was a fine portrait of our 
founder, while above it were the words: “The 
best of all ig, God is with us,” formed of cut 
flowers. The work of the church is going on 
pleasantly, and souls are being saved. 
F. M. E. 





if You are Looking 


for a perfect condensed milk preserved 
without sugar, buy Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream. Itis not only a 
periect food for intants, but its delicious 
flavor and richness make it superior to raw 
cream tor cereals, coffee, tea, chocolate, 
and general household cooking. Prepared 
by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Yarmouth Camp-meeting, 








July 30-Aug. 10 


Richmond, Me., Camp meeting, Aug. 7-17 
Littletun Camp- meeting, Aug. 8 23 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 16 23 
Bunker Hill Camp-meeting, Aug. 16 23 


Annual Convention of Norwich Dist. Ep. League 


at Willimantic Camp-ground. Aug. 17 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Weirs, N. H., Aug. 17-22 
Willimantic Camp meeting. Aug. 17-25 
Sterling Ep. League Assembly, Aug. 19 22 
Ithiel Falls Camp meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 21-31 
Sterling Camp: meeting, Aug, 24 29 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-30 
Laurel Park Camp meeting, Aug. 24-30 
Empire Grove Camp- meeting at East Po- 

laud, Me., Aug. 24-31 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Vt., Aug. 24-31 


Asbury Grove Camp meeting. Hamilton, 


Mass., Aug. 31-Sept. 7 





Ali mothers of daughters should write to Mrs. 
M. Summers, Notre Dame, Ind., for a free copy 
of ber “Advice to Mothers.”. See ad.in this 
paper. 








WANTED —ORGANIST 


And experienced Choir Director. Must be not 
only a capable musician, but a Christian gen- 


tleman. Good churck opening in a rapidly 
growing raijroad and manufacturing centre in 
the South. Address HERMAN FERGER, 


Chattanooga, Tenn., giving experience as well 


as salary expected. 
FOR SAL on Willimantic Camp-ground, 

“ HILL-Top CoTTaGE,” 9 rooms. 
best location on the ground. 


Rev. E. F. SMITH, Black Hall, Conn. 
FOR SALE One good Lantern, one Screen 
(10x12), one Acetylene Gas Gen- 
erator, all complete, ready for use. Also Lan- 


tern case, slide carrier and slide case, with 100 
slides. This is a bargain. Address 


LANTERN, Box 1, Landaff, N. H. 


THE BEST WAY 


FOR THE 


DETROIT TRIP 


Is via DETROIT & BUFFALO STEAMSHIP CO. 


Epworth Leagne Convention 
at Detroit 


All round-trip convention tickets reading 
“Through Buffalo via Michigan Central, 
Wabash or Grand Trunk Ry.,’’ will be ac- 
cepted by purser on Detroit & Buffalo 
Steamer for passage, Buffalo to Detroit. 
DON’T MISS IT! A trip over the entire 
length ot Lake Erie, and not a penny addi- 
tional cost! Leave Buffalo 5.30 Pp. M., due 
in Detroit at 7.30 a. M. 


Do not accept any ticket to Detroit 
unless it reads through Buffalo. 
Write tor folder and turther information to 

A. A. SCHANTZ, 
G, P. T. M., D. & B. Line, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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A Sustaining Diet. 


These are the enervating days, when, a8 some- 
body bas said, men drop by the sunstroke as if 
the Day of Fire bad dawned. They are fraught 
with danger to people whose systems are poorly 
sustained ; and this leads vs to say, in the inter- 
est of the less robust of our readers, that the 
full effect of Hood's Sarsapariila is such as to 


! suggest the propriety of calling this medicine 


something besides a biood purifier and tonic — 
say, @ sustaining diet. It makes it much easier 
to bear the heat, assures refresbing sleep, and 
will witbout any doubt avert much sickness at 
this time of year. 





KEST HOME FOR MISSIONARIES, at Old 
Orcbard, Me., is now open. Missionaries and 
Christian workers sbould apply to Mrs. Charles 
Green, Old Orchard, Me., for rates and rooms. 
This beautiful Christian bome has been a place 
of rest and restoration to many of our tired 
workers, and its bospitable doors are kept open 
by this devoted friend of missions each year 
from July 1 to Sept. 1. It is situated on the very 
loveliest part of that famous beach, and is pro- 
vided with all comforts. The amount charged 
is only envugh to cover table expenses. Itis to 
be hoped that many of our missicnaries and 
deaconesses wil! avail themseives of this privi- 
lege of a few weeks of rest by the sea. 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 


Rev. Joel M. Leonard, Asbury Grove, Mass. (until 
further notice). 





That tired feeling is a burden you need no 
carry. Hood's Sarsaparilla will rid you of it 
and renew your courege.. 








Marriages 





PENLEY — LOVELL — In Gorham, N. H., June 29, 
by Rev. E. W. Kennison, Rufus 8. Penley, of Lewis- 
ton, Me., and Edith Lovell, of Wilton, Me. 


NASON — STILES — In Henderson. Me., June 30, by 
Rev. Charies Rogers, Wiliiam Edward Nason and 
Ada Alice Stiles. both of Brownville, Me. 


WESSMAN — FULLER —In Haliowell, Me., July 1, 
vy Rev. W. Canham, Alfred Wessman and Ethel M. 
uller, both of Hallowell. 


HEALD — TOWLE —In Hallowell, Me., July 1, by 
Rev. W. (anham, Wallace S. Heald and Grace A. 
Towle, both of Hallowell. 


DREW — DOUQUET — In Mansfield, Mass., June 20, 
by Rev W.T. Johnson, Hiram Drewand Myrtle E. 
Dougquet. . 


NICHOLS — PURDY — In Mansfield, June 24, by Rev. 
W.T. Johnson, Perry R. Nichols and Annie Kk, Pur- 
dy, both of Mansfield. 


DUSTIN — KELLY — In Mansfield, April 21, by Rev. 
W. T. Jobnson, F. J. Dustin, of Mansfield, and Begsie 
Kelly, of Walpole. 








HEDDING HOLINESS ASSOCIATION will 
hold its annual camp-meeting at Hedding, 
July 27 to Aug. 1. Evangelists L. H. Baker, of 
Delaware, Uhio, and C. E. Cornell, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, are expected to assist. Any information 
desired can be gained by writing to Rey. Otis 
Cole, Hedding, N. H., or C. A. Pollard, secre- 
tary, Newflelds, N. H. 





Thirty-one Views of New England Sea Coast 
Portfolio — All Along Shore — Forty-four 
ao. Descriptive Book — Bight Cents for 


Ocean bathing is the chief delight of the sum- 
mer sojourner at the seaside resort, and this 
fact alone would tend to make Northern New 
Engliand’s Sea Coast the popular mecca for 
summer travel; but the pleasures of the sea 
snore are not confined entirely to bathing by 
any means 

The beautiful opportunity for yachting along 
the coast of Marblehead, the grand scenery 
of Gloucester and the Cape Ann territory; 
the large and beautiful golf links which have 
now become a feature of the larger resorts ; the 
summer theatres where the best of vaudeville 
entertainments are given, and the grandest 
summer hotels in the country, all these and 
other features combine to add to the enjoyment 
of life at the reashore. 

These famous resorts are described in a de- 
lightful and interesting manner in the booklet 
* All Along Shore” issued by the Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 
The portfolio, * Seashore of New Englard” 
contains thirty-one magnificent views of scen- 
ery along the coast and will be mailed upon re- 
ceipt of six cents in stamps. The descriptive 
book will be mailed upon receipt of two cents 
in stam ps. 
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What is Your Excuse? 


If you are offered bappiness and refuse it, 
What is your excuse? If some one offers to 
supplaut misery and distress wita peace, epjoy- 
ment of life and comfort of body, ana you allow 
it not, What is your excuse? Mr. Th«o, Noel 
and the Theo. Noel Company of Chicago, whose 
announcement appears in these columns, wants 
to know what is your excuse, if you are sick 
and ailing aad refuse to accept the offer of 
thirty days’ trial of Vite Ure at the Company’s 
risk which they are making to the readers of 
this paper. 

The offer, “‘ Persoua) to Subscribers,’ has ap- 
peared in taese columns a number of times 
during the past two years, and hundreds are 
today blessing the day they read and accepted 
it, elae the Company could not continue its an- 
nouncements from time totime. If you fear its 
genuineness, ask any of your fellow subscribers 
who have accepted it,and then,if YOU don’t 
accept, What is your excuse? You need the 
medicine; you can have it for the asking; you 
take no risk; What is your excuse? 


See large announcement in this issue. 
ind’qg HANDMADE 
Baird's sitver GLAss 


For Dark Vestries and Class Rooms 


Redding, Baird & Co. 


83 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 
Sole Distributors 
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WANTED 


A man and woman without children, who 
have a good general education, acquainted with 
farm work, and interested in boys. Address, 
stating particulars, 


Rev. E. A- BISHOP, 
Marshaliton, Del. 


‘¢PENTECOSTAL DAYS!”’ 
BRING ANOTHER | 
THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


At Old Orchard, Maine, Campground, 
July 17-27, 1903. 


Rev. L. B. BATES, Leader. ° 








Sound Investments. 
Guaranteed first mortgage gold bonds pay- 


ing 5 per cent. net. Fully secured stocks guar- 
ant interest 7 per cent. We buy, sell and 
exchange securities of known merit. Whole 


issues of bonds purchased, 
dend paying industrials. 


ANDREW A. MEYER & Co., 
74 and 75 Equitable Building, Boston. 


Speciality, divi- 





GIVEN AWAY 


BOYS. ] You may get Base Balls, Bats, Base 
Ball itts, Gloves, Masks, Ca etc., etc., in 
return for a little work. or full particulars 
write today to BURNHAM SUPPLY OCO., Box 
688, Brockton, Mass. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO, 


Makers of 


if = oe FURNITURE 


8: Causeway St., Bostes 
Special Designs Emwecuted 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











TO INVESTORS 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Mon- 
tana is safe and pays 30 per cent. A small in- 
vestment pow grows into a large flock in a few 

ears. Over men, women and children now 

ave cattle and sheep on our ranches. Write 
for Annual Report, @ most inteiesting docu- 
ment. MONTANA Co-OPERATIVE Ranow Co., 
Great Falls, Montana. 
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OBITUARIES 


No night of gloom to «trop between our eyes 
And smiling sum mer ss&ies? 





No slow-paced night of gnawing pain, to creep 
Between our eyes and sleep? 


No night of woe, to shut all dear delight 
Out from our longing sight? 


No night of sin, to grow und never cease 
Betwixt our hearts and peace ? 


No night of death, to darken drearily 
Betweea our souls and Thee? 


Ah! through these nights guide us, sweet Lord, 
we pray, 
Up to that nightless Day. 


— W. M. L. Jay. 





Fuller. — Rev. Samuel A. Fuller was born in 
Boston, July 10, 1825, and died in Watertown, 
Mass., July 28, 1902, at the home of his son, Sam- 
uel A., Jr. Besides this son, who provided gen- 
erously for him in his declining years, he left 
another son, William, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Kate Huntington, of Nushua, N. H. The two 
s0ns are lawyers in Boston. and the daughter is 
the wife of the head bookkeeper of the Boston 
& Maine freight depot in Nashua. 

Mr. Fuller was apparently indifferent to the 
claims of God until twenty-five years of age, 
when he was powerfully convicted and con- 
verted in a prayer meeting in Thomaston, 
Maine (whence he had removed when quite 
young), by the prayers of a Spirit-filled mother 
in Israel. Immediately hearing a call to the 
Christian ministry, he was not disobedient to 
the heavenly summons, but left his fascinating 
profession as an artist and entered the Metho- 
dist ministry in the East Maine Conference in 
1854. For several years his earnest and con- 
stant labors were crowned with remarkable re- 
suits in the conversion of sinners and comfort 
ofthe church of Christ. In 1868 he was trans- 
ferred to the New England Conference, where 
he labored until 1873, when he accepted 
a position in the Massachusetts Total Ab- 
Stinence Society. Good work was done in 
this field, but it was not so congenial as the 
work of tbe ministry, and in 1875 he removed 
to East Derry, N. H., and resumed his gracious 
vocation as a local preacher. Under bis !abors 
a new Methodist congregation was gathered in 
West Hampstead near his home,and a fine 
little church still stands as a monument of bis 

zealand devotion. He was a member of this 
society at the time of his death. Among those 
who were converted there through his instru- 
mentality was Dan George, one of the heroes of 
the deadly encounter with the * Albemarle ” in 
1864, 

Mr. Fuller was naturally ministeria)] in his 
bearing, and a preacher of more than ordinary 
ability. His wife was a daughter of one of the 
leading laymen of East Maine Methodism, and 
‘well fitted for the arduous duties of an early 
itinerant’s helpmate. She preceded aim about 
two years to her well-earned and eterna! rest. 

Mr. Fuller was frequently at the home of bis 
daughter in Nashua and from our gospel 
wagon addressed large crowds upon the streets 
with tender eloquence. He never seemed to the 








BEAUTIFUL 
HUMAN HAI 


SWITCHES 


SENT ON APPROVAL 








Mail to us a lock of your hair cut 
close to the roots and we will send 


ian poripeid. A ht 


stem, 24 inches long, wei 
oO! 


ounces. If you find it 
extraordinary value and are per- 
fectly satisfied, remit only $1.50; 
otherwise return. Enclose five 
cents for postage. 


We can supply all kinds of Hair Goods at 
extremely low prices. Send for Catalog. 


GOE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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writer (who knew him for twenty-five years) 
more spiritual-minded and fervent than during 
the closing years of his life. His body was car- 
ried to Maine and laid beside that of the faith- 
ful wife, where they rest together in glorious 
hope of the resurrection. 

G. W. BUZZELL. 





Grindle.— Miss Lucy A. Grindie, youngest 
daugbter of Stephen and Hannah Grindle, was 
born in South Penobscot, Me., Feb. 10, 1838, and 
died at the home of Mr. B. D. Perkins in Castine, 
Me., May 12, 1908. 

Miss Grindle was in many respects a remark- 
able woman. The youngest of a family of four- 
teen children — eight being half brothers and 
sisters — at the age of eighteen she was con- 
verted to God through the labors of Rev. Theo. 
dore Hill, and joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, May 165, 1856. The writer when but a 
child was much in her home, the family then 
consisting of an aged mother and her youngest 
brother. When the Civil War broke out the 
brother enlisted, leaving Lucy the sole support 
of the home, with the care and toil incident to 
lifeonafarm. Yet with true Christian loyalty 
she said : “ Go, my brother, your country needs 
you. Motber and I will care tor the home.” 
When, a little later, word came of the death of 
that soo and brother, the reai character of this 
good woman began to show itself and to unfold. 
Witb that spirit of true devotion boro of God 
she went about her duties and was signally 
blessed in her labors of love. 

After the death of her mother she sold her 
farm and moved to Winterport,Me. Taking 
ber church letter, she at once joined the church 
in that place, and remained a loyal and liberal 
supporter of that society to the day of her 
death. She was a close student of the Word 
and always interested in every movement that 
would advance the cause of Christ in the earth. 

Hers was most surely a life devoted to caring 
for others, for shortly after moving to Winter- 
port her youngest sister died, leaving an infant 
son, who was lovingly and faithfully cared for 
by this devoted aunt. When reiieved of the 
care of this child, she began to go among the 
sick as nurse, and continued to do this to the 
last. With her strong faith and sunny disposi- 
tion her presence in the sick-room was a bene- 
diction of peace. H. W. Norton. 





Macdougal. — On Tuesday night, May 19, 1903, 
the spirit of the wife of Captain Simon Mac- 
dougal, of East Boothbay, Maine, passed to be 
with God. She was a saintly woman, and a 
loyal member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh for many years. She gave herself to 
God when sixteen years of age, and lived for 
77 years, bearing her quiet testimony to the sav- 
ing and keeping power of Jesus. Even when 
she lost the power of recognizing those about 
her, she could not forget her Master’s name, 
and often spoke of Him. She suffered for 
many years, and only the loving and tender 
care of her two daughters prolonged her life. 
She was afflicted with « painful disease, but 
bore all patiently, awaiting God’s own time. 
Her life was sweet, her character was noble. 

Mrs. Macdouga! leaves a husband, four sons, 
two daughters, a number of grandchildren, and 
a brotner, Capt. Jantes Race. She will long be 
remembered for her saintly life and for 
her love of the church of her choice. She is be- 
yond the shadows, where God gives His people 
rest. T. W. H. 

Dewing.—Mrs. Sarah (Colton) Dewing was 
born in Enosburg, Vt., Nov. 20, 1831, and died in 
Franklin, Vt., March 22, 1903. 

She was converted to God when a girl, and 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church at Enos- 
burg, but was later transferred to the church of 
West Berkshire, East and South Franklin, in 
which church She lived long, wrought nobly, 
and died triumphantly. Mrs. Dewing did re- 
nounce the devil and all his works and the car- 
nal desires of the flesh, so that she did not fol- 
low atter and was not led by them. She did 
obedienily keep God’s holy will and com mand- 
ments and walk in the same ali the days of her 
Christian life. She was a model Christian, wife, 
mother and neighbor, anda helper to all who 
came to her in time of need. Her sole purpose 
in )ife was to do the will of God and to enjoy 
Him here and forever hereafter. She was cruci- 
fied wilh Christ, and the life she lived she lived 
by faith on the Son of God who loved her and 
gave Himself for her. 

Several years ago Mrs. Dewing suffered a 
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shock of apoplexy that severely affected her 
physical health, and toward the last of her life 
her reason at times was dethroned, so that she 
did not recognize her dearest earthly friends; 
but she never forgot the One that “sticketh 
closer than a brother,” and almost the last 
words she uttered on earth were: ‘Come, 
blessed Lord Jesus, and take me home!” Jobn 
Wesley said, “Our people die well,” and many 
can say that not only did Mrs. Dewing die well, 
but she also lived well. She leavers, to mourn 
her going out of the home, a husband, Mr. 
Dolphus Dewiny, who has for many years been 
a steward in our church, two sons, Henry and 
Charles, anda daughter, Cassie, besides a large 
nuinber of friends. 

Her faneral was attended by her pastor at the 
church in East Franklin, March 24. “She hath 
done what she could.” A. W. Forp. 





Loud. — Caroline, widow of Edward Loud, of 
Winchendon, Mass., passed from suffering to re- 
ward on Sunday, May 10, 1908, in her 79th year, 
after a long and painful iliness. 

She was one of ten daughters born in Putney, 
Vt, to Benjamin and Caroline Joslin, all of 
whom married into good homes. Converted in 
early life, her baptism, by the side of a beauti- 
ful pond, in her native village, where she knelt 
and was sprinkled, made a deep impression 
upon the community by its simplicity and ap- 
propriateness. Having settled the great ques- 
tion as to a spiritual life, she never wavered, 
but ran the race with a quiet zeal and stead fast- 
ness that knew no abatement. While slow to 
reach conclusions, she maintained them with 
dignity and great kindliness of heart, and this 
became a characteristie of her life. 

She married Mr. Loud in 1851, and made a de- 
lightful home into which came two daughters. 
the eldest of whom died in infancy. A boy was 
adopted, who vow resides in London, Eng.; the 
daughter, Hattie, now Mrs. Tees, has been the 
stay, the companion aud the comfort of this 
good mother 1n all the years of her widowbood ; 
andin the nine years of the fatal sickness, the 
latter part of which was in great feebleness and 
pain, her thoughtful care was constant and 
indispensable. 

Itisno wonder that Mrs. Loud and her hus- 
band, with these characteristics, were a power 
in the community and a great and useful force 
in the church, and in both were mo-t bighly es- 
teemed. They firmiy stood on the side of right, 
often doing this in the midst of unpopularity 
and danger, neither of which could intimidate 
these steadfast souls. And now, at nearly four- 
score years, this noble woman rests from her 
labors and her works do follow her. May the 
mantie of the departed ones fall upon the 
daughter and her husband who have been such 
a comfort and joy to the aged pilgrim ! 

SetuH C. CARY. 


Hunt.— Mrs. Sarah Crawford Hunt, wife of 
Rev. George W. Hunt, passed to her eternal 
rest from the parsonage in Enosburg Falis, Vt., 
April 28, 1903. 

She was born in Union, Conn., March 4, 1843. 
In her early womanhood she united in mar- 
riage with Mr. Dwight Whittemore, but, after a 
brief period of domestic felicity, was left a 
widow with the care of achild. Onthe 9thof 
January, 1876, she became the wife of Mr. 


NEVER NEGLECT CONSTIPATION 


It means too much misery and piling up of 
disease for all parts of the body. Death often 
starts with constipation. The clogging of the 
bowels forces poisons through the intestines 
into the blood. All sorts of diseases commence 
that way. Most common complaints are dys- 
pepsia, indigestion, catarrh of the stomach, 
liver com piaint, kidney trouble, headaches, etc. 
The bowels mast be relieved, but not with 
cathartics or purgatives. They weaken and 
aggravate the disease. Use Vernal Saw Pal- 
metto Berry Wine instead. It isa tonic laxa- 
tive of the highest order. It builds up and adds 
new strength and vigor. It assists the bowels 
to move themselves naturally and healthfully 
without medicine. One smal! dose a day will 
cure any case,and remove the cause of the 
trouble. It is not a patent nostrum. The list 
of ingredients goes with every package, with 
explanation oftheir action. It is not simply a 
temporary relief, it is a permanent cure. Try 
it. A free sample bottle for the asking. Vernal 
Remedy Co., 52 Seneca B11i., Buffalo, N. Y. 

For sale by all leading druggists. 
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Hunt, who was then pastor of a chureh in the 
vicinity of ber place of :esidence. From that 
time until ber decease she loyally shared the 
duties and the burdens of an itinerant life. 
During most of these years her husband was 
connected with the New Engiand Southern 
Conference, though he had one pastorate in 
the Maine, and since the spring of 1899 he has 
been a member of the Vermont Conference. 

In all his flelds of service Mrs. Hunt will be 
remembered with tender appreciation. To this 
quiet woman, modest even to shyness, the 
prominence inseparable from her position was 
always a trial, doubtless, yet she fulfilled her 
duties most acceptably, and helpfully ad- 
vanced the work ot her husband. She shrank 
from the public gaz>, but as sne came into per- 
sonal association with the people, her ready 
sympathy, gracious manners, and wise deport- 
ment gained their enduring friendship and 
made her widely influential for good. Amia- 
bility, gentleness and cheerfulness were among 
her native endowments, and to these was 
added in rare degree the beauty of saintliness. 
The spirit of Christ irradiated her whole life. 
Those who knew her best loved her most. 
Within the home circle only was the full 
Strength and sweetness of her character re- 
vealed. The heart of ber husband safely 
trusted her, and her children rise up to cali her 
blessed. 

Though never demonstrative in her religious 
profession, she lived day by day in intimate 
fellowship with her Saviour and rarely found 
*‘ any cloud to obscure her consciousness of the 
Divine favor. Her Christian experience was 
characterized by great evenuess. Her peace 
was like ariver,and her joys, though seldom 
ecstatic, were constant. 

The last iliness was attended with extreme 
suffering, but the triumph of faith was com- 
plete, and she bore testimony repeatedly to the 
all-sufficiency of grace. On the lh st Sabbath of 
ber earthly life she requested those about her to 
sing * The Comforter nas Come.” As the sing- 
ing of the hymn was concluded she turned to 
her busband and, putting ber arm around bis 
neck, said, joyously: “He bas come to me. 
My dear, bas He come to you, too?” With 
loving messages to each member of the family 
and reminders of the unfailing promises uf 
God, she took her departure to be with Christ. 

The funeral services,;were conducted in the 
Methodist Episcopal Churchin Enosburg Falls 
by Rev. C. 8. Nutter, D. D., presiding elder, and 
ber form was laid to rest in the Missisquoi 
cemetery of that town. 

Mrs. Hunt leaves a son and a daughter resid- 
ing in Brockton, Mass.— LD. 8S. Whittemore, 
M. D., and Mrs. W. H. Knowles; alsoa son and 
a daughter residing in St. Jobusbury, Vt. — Mr. 
George L. Hunt aud Miss Ruth W. Hunt. A 
stepdaughter, Mrs. E. Y. Mason, resides in 
Delaware, VU. 5. O. BENTON, 





Haynes. — Mrs, Elizabeth Haynes, widow of 
Newell B. Haynes, was born in Whitetield, Me., 
Sept. 6, 1821, and died in Maiden, Mass., April 10, 
1908, in ber 82d ) ear. 

Mrs. Haynes united with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at ap early uge, and at the time of 
her death was identified with the Centre 
Charcb, Maiden. Tue funeral took place from 
the home of ber grandchildren, and the inter. 
ment was in the family lot at Forestdale. “Spe 
hath done what sbe could.” 8. 


Luce. — Mrs. Harriett Luce was born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., June, 1864, and died in Old Orchard, 
Maine, May 20, 1903, 

She was married in 1892 to Mr. Arthur Luce, 
the son of Rev. Israel Luce, there being one 
daughter, Alice, by this tie. Farly converted 
to God, Mrs. Luce became an active member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and Jived in 
love and harmony with its members and prin- 
ciples, 

Our sister’s sickness was short and her death 
very sad, casting a gloom over the whole com- 
munity. By her kindly disposition and happy 
and cheerful manner she won her way into 
Tmany hearts. We miss ber ip all departments 
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of church, home and social life. Not strong of 
body, but strong in faith and trustfulness, ber 
Sphere of ight and love was her home. Here 
sbe adorned family life with a young wife's 
loving fidelity and a mother’s tenderness. We 
may wellsay: “ Beautiful lives are those that 
bless, silent rivers of happiness.” 

The interment took place from the residence 
of Rev. Israe] Luce, Old Orchard, many kind 
friends being present to pay their repects to the 
departed. The floral tributes were many and 
appropriate. Her pastor, Rev. Fred. A. Leitch, 
assisted by Rev. H. Chase and Rev. E. P. Went- 
worth, officiated. The body was iaid to rest in 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, Saco, Me. 

FRED. A. LEITCH. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Weare compelied to have a few more Teach 
ers at once. More calis thie year than ever 
before. Salaries range from $300 to $3,000. Write 
atonce. Schools supplied free of cost to Teach- 
ers. Address, with stamp, 

American Teachers’ Association, 

J. L. GRAHAM, LL. D., Manager, 
Mempbis, Tenn. 


EDUCATIONAL 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Lee mae Toronwte, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Manual Free Everett O. Fisk & Uo. 




















Drew Theological Seminary 


Next term opens Sept. 17. 
address the president, 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. 


New Fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, Mass. 


All the advan of the finest and most com- 
pletely equippec Conseryasety building in the 
world, the atmosphere of a rec zed center of 
Art and Music and association with the masters 
in the Profession are offered students at the New 

Pneiané Conservatory of Music. Thorough work 
in all de nents of music. Courses can be 

n Elocution and Oratory. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
All particulars and year book will be sent 


on application. 


For information 
J. 
























Metropolitan advantages 
BOSTON UNIVERSI of every nina 136 In- 


structors 1361 Students irom 9% Universities. 17 
Foreign countries,and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 04 rooms and free tu! 
Hon tn the heart of “SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students, Fitty sixth Year — Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For, Cole ore 


one hundred Scholarships 
of $50 each. Located close te 


the Courts. Four nenarea SCHOOL OF LAW 


stadents last year. Opens Oct.5. Address Dean M. M. 
BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY tovcred tn the entrance 
ination. E tio: 
stelinie! and nboratory SEHOOL OF MEDICINE 
woe Opens Oct. 8. Address Dean J. P, SUTHER- 
AND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT Five’ hundred students 


in attendance. Elective 
courses in great 


vets, Anat. COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
Ali the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HU sTINGTON, 12's Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and literary 


courses, leading to the 
degrees of A. M. and 


PL D For Collese GAADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Greduates only. Ovens Sept. 17. Address Dean B. P. 
BOW NE, 12 Somerset 
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Methodist Book  Goneerp 


New England Depository 





A New Book By 


Bishop Mallalieu 


THE FULLNESS OF THE BLESSING 
OF THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST 


12mo, cloth, 168 pp. Price, 50c. 
ee? 
A Companion to JOHN WESLEY, THE 
METHODIST — 


PILGRIMAGES TO METHODIST SHRINES 


By Rev. W. H. MEREDITH. 


A book of short stories, of travel, and of Meth- 
odist reseai ch. 


12mo, cloth, 335 pp. Price, $1.25. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


The next school year will open on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 16, 1908. oe eee now being 
received. 


For catalogue or information address 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


The ast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. | 


This well-known school entered upon its sec- 
ond century of existence with the »pening of 
the fall term this year. Exceptional advant 
offered in all departments of preparatory 
struction. Alsoin music, art, commercial and 
elocution. 

Send for full information to the Principal, 


LYMAN G. HORTON, East Greenwich, R. I. 











TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 
apring term will open March 31. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 


tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 
ton. Pian for limited number. Send for 


catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD), 
GBO., L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(BALLOU & HOBIGAND), 1022 Boylston St., 
cor. St. Cecilia, Boston, Mass., for Harvard, Tech., 
ete. Certificate admits to ‘Tufts Medical and 
various other colleges. Business. Vrawing. Day, 
evening, and summer sessions. Monthly tul- 
tion. Tel., 1962—2 Back Bay. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Bostos.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of iife 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban res- 
idence ; ro and on Charies River; outdoor 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equip gymna 
sium and swimming pool under ‘careful hy: ie — 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes ; pupils properly ——., 
roned to the best Musical and 
and to historica) places in the vicinity. 

For {ilustrated ca’ catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this ra 


per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principa) 
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HURCH 


ARPETS pnrices. 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 
65 


WASHINCTON 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 





BOSTON. 
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“THE BEST GIRLS ARE NEVER IMITATION BOYS” 


4 








ASELL believes that education must include social culture as well as scholarship ; that refining influences placed about 
young people are as essential to right growth as strong teachers ; that the austerities of severe study must never wipe off 
the bloom of womanly sweetness and grace. So its walls are covered with fine pictures; its athletics are for grace us 
much as for muscular strength. Lasell believes that the roommate matters more than the room ; that high ideals of 

conduct are more than high marks in revitatious ; that ‘‘ a woman’s special and inestimable value in the world lies just in the 
qualities which make her womanhood ;’’ that ‘* she can never do anything that will be worth half as much as what she can 
be ;’’ that ‘‘ woman’s sphere is an atmosphere ’’ (the quotations are from Henry Van Dyke, in Harper’s Bazar for July) ; 
that ‘‘ the strenuous life for girls is like martial music for violins. They can play it, but it does not sound well.’’ Such is the 
intent and attempt at Lasell. 


* In your walking and sitting so much more erect ; in your general health ; in your conversation ; in your way of meeting peo- 
ple’; and in innumerable ways I could see the benefit you are receiving irom your training and associations at Lasell. Al! this 
you must know is very gratifying to me.” A FATHER. 


FROM A LASELL GIRL’S LETTER 


*“ T have two little girls, and I have been so busy since my marriage that I have not had time to visit Lasell. I was unable to 
go on with my course, and so spent only one year there, but it was a most important and helpful one in my life. I remember that 
I took the gymnasium prize. My work that year in the gymnasium and swimming tank, and, first of all, with the teacher ot 

nerve-training who was with you then, Annie Payson Call, has benefited me more than I can express. Until that year my ambi- 
tion had been to excel only in book-learning ; but I found that physical health is more important. I tell into the water once from 





a row boat, and should have drowned had I not learned to swim at Lasell. 
“ It was through Miss —— that I was led to study Kindergarten work as being better adapted to ma than a college course. It 


was through 


never forget Lasell.’’ 





that I was led to go for the summer to an island on the coastof Maine, where several years later I met my 
husband. Also, and first of all, my spiritual liie was developed and not retarded by the lite at Lasell. 


So you see that I can 


The average graduate from the average high school is ready to enter our Sophomore class, and from the strongest course 
of the best high schools some are able to enter our Junior year. French and German are by native teachers. Experiment 


Hall is an unusual opportunity, not only for our own, but for the graduates of other schools, 


unique. 


In many ways Lasell is 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 





LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 











The Boston Wesley 


People’s Temple never looked more attractive 
than it didon Mosday afternoon, when a great 
congregation aseembied there to hear the open- 
ing addresses of the Wesley Bicentennial celebra- 
tion. The national colors abounded, while in 
front of the organ the “ Union Jack ” was very 
appropriately given a place by the side of * Old 
Giory.” Rev. Franklin Hamilton presided, and 
Mr. Frederick W. Briggs conducted the music. 
A dozen of the most popular hymns written by 
the Wesleys were printed upon a slip for use 
during the celebration. The opening address 
was made by Rev. W. T. Perrin, Ph. D., which 
was pertinent, comprehensive and concise, and 
‘was delivered without notes in a ricb, round 
voice that held the attention of all. (Tbe full 
text of this address will be found on page 852.) 
The other speakers, whose addresses we pub- 
lisbed in full last week, were Rev. A. C. Dixon, 
D. D., Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., Rev. George 
Hodges, LD. D., and Rev. Edward Kverett Hale, 
b. D. It is needless to say that these speeches 
were al) able and interesting, but it was very 
evident that the audience was determined not 
to lose a word of the addrevs of Dr. Hale, which 
was rich, sweet and devout. 

On Tuesday afternoon Bishop Fowler pre- 
sided, and a very able, critical and fearless ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. George Jackson, 
B. A., of Scutiand, published in full in this 
issue, and an earnest and impressive address by 
Bishop Malialieu, published last week. 

The evening meeting, which was the last, was 
the crowning one ofall. Ur.Carman started to 
read his speech, but when his soul caught fire 
he used his manuscript only to emphasize his 
gestures, and when he reached one climax the 


Bicentenary 














leaves of his paper were dashed at the feet of 
his distinguished brethren on the platform; 
yet no one seemed to be either sorry or 
alarmed. It was9o’clock when Bishop Fowler 
was introduced by Bishop Mallalieu, and yet 
not more than a dozen people left the church. 
For afull hour the Bishop held the audience 
spell-bound by his remarkable address, already 
published. 

Others who participated in the devotional 
part of this celebration were Rev. Joseph H. 
Mansfield, D. D., Rev, Daniel Dorchester, D. D., 
Kev. Daniel Steele, LD. D., Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., 
and Rev. C. A. Crane, D.D, The music was of a 
high order. The singing of the old hymns by 
the audience was very inspiring. The solos by 
Mr. Leon Baldwin and Mrs. May Merrill-Stokell 
were heartily appreciated, while the bandling 
of the great organ by Mr. Briggs and Mr. J.H. 
Ripley was beyond criticism. The well-trained 
chorus, under the direction of Mr. Briggs, addea 
much to the interest of the evening meetings. 
It was a great celebration, well planned and 
execated. The only criticism that could justly 
be made —whicb is a weakness in all such 
gatherings — was the undue prolongation of the 
opening services, which must bave been a 
weariness to the speakers as well as to many 
who had come a long distance to hear them. 





— A joke at the expense ot genial Briga- 
dier-General Frederick Grant has been re- 
corded by a Western paper. ‘“ Fred” 
Grant, though in his cadet days a general 
favorite at West Point, was by no means a 
star scholar. Some time ago he wrote wo a 
military triend a letter of anxious inquiry 
as to how his son, Ulysses S. Grant, 3d 
(who has since graduated near the top of 
his class), was doing at the Academy, and 
received this concise reply: “ Dear Fred : 
Don’t worry; the boy stands higher in 
everything than you ever did in anything.” 





A POSTAL CARD 


Will bring you correct information about valu- 
able money making opportunities in Nortb- 
western Mining Stocks at rock bottem prices. 
Highest bunk references, Write todays. 

A. G. HANAUER, Spokane. Wash. 


DOMINION LINE 








BOSTUN-MEVITERRANE: aN SERVICE 


Azores, Vaples and Genoa. 
yoreravee. posh dy 18, Aug.2 Depa Aug. 8 Sept. 19 
class, #70 upward = 2ndc 


BOSTON — QUEENSTOWN — LIVERPOOL 
Mayflower, July 16, 2 P. M., 
ae te cme July 30, 3 P. um. 
Ist class, $80 upwards, 2d class, $42.50. 
DOMINION LINE, 77-81 State St. Boston. 


Methodist Mutual Fire Insurance 


As ordered by the Genera) Conference, 1896. 
Fire, Lightning and Tornado Insur- 
ance at cost. 

THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE CO. 

OF CHICAGO, ILL. 

Organized by the Board of Insurance. 





Do not wait for present insurance to expire. 
If now insured, date your applications ahead. 
insurance at actual cost, under an 

experienced and economical man- 

agement, upon the easiest pos- 
sible terms of payment, and 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
Profits divided pro rata each year. 
J. B. Hoss, Pres. J. R. LINDGREN, Treas. 
HENRY C. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice-Pres. 

HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 

57 Washington St., Chicago, LIL 





